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LETTERS 


AIN'T  HINDSI6HT  ALWAYS  20-20 

The  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  the  public  w£is  so  misinformed 
on  the  facts  leading  to  war  (“From 
Spin  Zone  to  War  Zone,”  March  E^P, 
p.  10)  is  simple:  The  mainstream  media 
misinformed  a  generally  apathetic, 
ignorant  public.  The  mainstream  media 
continues  to  do  so  to  this  day. 

I,  for  one,  was  completely  against  the 
war  from  the  beginning  because  I  inform 
myself  by  reading  alternative  media  and 
papers  like  The  Guardian.  I  believed  the 
experts  like  Scott  Ritter  and  David  Kay 
and  the  few  others  who  knew  there  were 

no  weapons  of  - - - - — . 

mass  destruc-  E-mail:  smoynilian 

tion.  And  in  the  or  write  to  “Letters 

absence  of  good  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  1 
investigative  name,  title,  city  and  state 
reporting,  which  Letters  may  be  edited  for  i 
died  out  after 

Watergate,  the  people  believe  all  the  lies 
fed  to  us  by  our  leaders  in  Washington. 

CALIOPE  GIALOUSIS 
Campbell,  Ohio 

PERHAPS  HE  WAS  BUSY 'DECIDING' 

Regarding  the  story  by  Emily 
Vaughan,  “From  Spin  Zone  to 
War  Zone,”  I  can’t  claim  to  be  a 
big  Stephen  Colbert  fan,  but  the  look 
on  George  Bush’s  face  in  the  photo  is 
absolutely  priceless. 

BILL  PHELAN 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Suburban  Journals  of  Jefferson  County 
Festus,  Mo. 

SILENCE  EHUALS  DEATH 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  GrEG  MiTCHELL’S 
column,  “Five  Years  Later:  Pundits 
Who  Were  Wrong  on  Iraq  Are  Silent” 
{E^P  Online,  March  25):  I  am  not  an 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  nor  do  I  work  for 
one.  Yet  five  years  ago  I,  too,  opposed  the 
Iraq  War.  Believing  in  the  power  of  the 


AIUIAV9  9n  911  ^  several  letters  to  my  home- 

HLIlnlULU  LU  town  paper,  opposing  it.  None  were 
I  THE  QUESTION  OF  published.  I  wrote  my  congressman  ...  no 
:  w£is  so  misinformed  reply.  I  wrote  to  the  governor  of  my  state 
iding  to  war  (“From  ...  no  reply.  Still,  I  continued  to  voice  my 
le,”  March  E^P,  opinion  to  friends.  One  blatantly  stated  I 

nainstream  media  should  leave  the  United  States  because  it 
illy  apathetic,  was  “un-American”  to  be  against  the  war. 

mainstream  media  Yet  this  same  person  would  send  his  son 
this  day.  to  Canada,  if  the  draft  was  reinstated, 

pletely  against  the  It  seems  many  commentators  and 

ng  because  I  inform  editorialists  were  taking  the  same  position 

jrnative  media  and  as  my  fnends.  Perhaps,  out  of  pressure, 
dian.  I  believed  the  the  war  went  from  front-page  news  to 
;er  and  David  Kay  back-page  obscurity.  Less  and  less  did  I 
lo  knew  there  were  read  about  men  and  women  coming  home 

„ — - - - -  wounded  but  de- 

E-mail:  smoynihan@editorandpublisher.com,  nied  proper  care, 
or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770  Even  less  men- 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your  tinned  was  the 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address.  war’s  toll  on  mili- 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons.  tary  families,  the 


©editorandpublisher.com,  nied  proper  care. 

’  Editor  &  Publisher,  770  Even  less  men- 
3003.  Please  include  your  tinned  was  the 
and  e-mail  address.  war’s  toll  on  mili- 

ill  the  usual  reasons.  tary  families,  the 

financial  strain, 
mental  health  issues,  and  suicide.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  newspapers  were  encouraging 
us  to  support  the  war,  with  little  attention 
to  those  who  came  home  in  a  coffin. 

Yet  there  were  a  few  bright  spots  in 
journalism,  those  who  stood  firmly  against 
the  Iraq  war.  I  am  sure  it  is  difficult  for 
any  newspaper  to  take  an  unpopular 
stand.  Likewise,  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
criticized,  ridiculed,  and  even  condemned. 
Yet,  their  refusal  to  back  down  encouraged 
me  to  continue.  They  have  given  me  vindi¬ 
cation,  and  hope  that  perhaps,  in  the  fti- 
ture,  other  newspapers  will  follow  suit  and 
stand  up  for  what  they  believe  in. 

Although  attempts  were  made  to  silence 


it,  free  speech  is  still  alive  and  well.  Long 
live  the  newspapers  who  were  brave 
enough  to  use  it! 

LINDA  M.  SMITH 

Irmo,  S.C. 

HLINDED  BY  THE  RIGHT? 

Greg  Mitchell  got  it  right  in 
his  critique  on  the  pro-war  media 
hawks  that  pushed  and  prodded 
to  get  us  into  the  horrific  quagmire  in  that 
sad  country.  But  he  really  didn’t  go  far 
enough  on  his  critique  of  David  Brooks. 

Brooks  is  incapable  of  either  acknowl¬ 
edging  or  speaking  the  truth  when  it  con¬ 
flicts  with  his  ideological  blinders.  The 
fact  that  a  great  newspaper  like  The  New 
York  Times  keeps  this  blinded  liar  on 
board  as  a  columnist  discredits  them  im¬ 
mensely.  David  Brooks  and  his  band  of 
NeoCon  brothers  have  done  irreparable 
damage  to  our  Republic. 

JOE  PEARSON 

Venice  Beach,  Calif. 

BUSINEn  WRITERS  TDD  HARSH 

1  ENJOYED  Joe  Strupp’s  nuanced  and 
well-researched  report  on  the  media’s 
response  to  the  mortgage-meltdown 
storj'  {E&P  Online,  March  25).  The 
Columbia  professor  mostly  gets  it  wrong,  in 
this  reader’s  opinion.  If  anything,  the  AP, 
Reuters,  et  al,  have  been  overly  pessimistic 
in  their  coverage  for  quite  a  while. 

Typical  AP  stories  by  Martin  Crutsinger 
and/or  Joe  Bel  Bruno  will  take  a  mostly 
flat  or  slightly  down  day  on  the  Dow  and 
headline  the  story  “Dow  Falls”  or  “Dow 
Down.”  Seasoned  readers  know  that  a 
100-point  move  on  the  Dow  (in  either 
direction)  is  less  than  one  percent  of 
market  equity.  But  readers  who  grew  up 
in  the  days  of  a  sub-1000  Dow  are  still 
accustomed  to  getting  excited  over  a 
100-point  shift. 

JIM  PARKER 

Lakeland,  Fla. 


- ^  50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


APRIL  5,  1958: 

A$  America  slogged  through  a 
recession,  an  E&P  poll  of  editors 
across  the  country  found  that  few, 
if  any,  were  under  pressure  to 
downplay  it.  One  said,  “We  have 


no  thought  of  trying  to  tool  the 
people  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
I  of  optimism  where  none  exists.” 

j  APRIL  19,  1958: 

!  What  was  the  nation's  largest 


industrial  user  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1957?  U.S  Steel,  which 
ran  more  than  4.5  million  lines, 
up  330,000  lines  from  1956.  This 
included  promotional,  product, 
and  public  relations  advertising. 
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Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards 

Sonni  Elron,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Walker  Stone  Award,  Editorial  Writing 

Jason  Whitlock,  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
'  .  _  Commentary 

Julia  O’Malley,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  DcoIy  News 
Ernie  Pyle  Award.  Human  Interest  Writing 

washingtonpost.com 
Web  Reporting 

'  •  Seth  Borenstein,  Associated  Press 

Edward  J.  Meemon  Award,  Environmental  Reporting 

Steve  Kelley,  The  Times-Picoyune,  New  Orleans 
,  Editorial  Cartooning 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  Distinguished  Service  to  the  First  Amendment 

Mott  McClain.  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver 
Photojournalism 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
William  Brewster  Styles  Award.  Business/Economics  Reporting 

William  Warren,  Old  (3lold  &  Black,  Woke  Forest  University 
Charles  M  Schulz  Award,  College  Cartoonist 

'  .  Chicago  Tribune 

Roy  W  Howard  Award,  Public  Service  Reporting 

'  The  New  York  Times  (Walt  Bogdonich  and  Joke  Hooker) 

Ursula  and  Gilbert  Farfel  Prize,  Investigative  JJeporfing 

McClotchy  Washington  Bureau 

j  Raymond  Clapper  Award,  Washington  Reporting 

|j  Dr.  Elinor  Kelley  Grusin  The  University  of  Memphis 

I  Charles  E.  Scripps  Award,  Journalism  Tocher  of  the  Year 

^  David  M.  Rubin.  Syracuse  University 

Charles  E.  Scripps  Award,  Journalism  Administrator  of  the  Year 

WJLA-TV,  Arlmgton,  Va. 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media.  TV/Coble 

I  -  '  Alix  Spiegel.  Notional  Public  Radio 

■1  Jack  R.  Howard  Award,  Excellence  in  Electronic  Media  Radio 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  congratulates  the  winners  m  the  National  Journalism  Awards, 
one  oi  the  nation's  premier  competitions  for  printand  broadcast  journalists  and  journal!^ 
educators.  Winners  receive  trophies  and  cash  awards  totaling  $  1 95.000  The  Foundation 
is  proud  to  honor  their  work.  For  more  information  about  the  Scnpps  Howard  Foundation  and 
for  videos  of  work  that  has  won  our  awards,  please  visit  www.scrlpps.com/loundation. 
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Pencil  it  in 


BY  EMILY  VAUGHAN 

SCRIBBLING  NOTES  AND  PENNING 

stories  the  old-fashioned  way  just  got 
a  little  more  fragrant.  But  Smencils, 
pencils  designed  to  smell  far  sweeter  than 
your  Ticonderoga,  have  another  twist  be¬ 
yond  their  scents:  They’re  made  of  recycled 
newspapers. 

Instead  of  wood,  the  graphite  is  encased 
in  recycled  newspapers,  rolled  tightly  until 
they’re  the  same  thickness  as  a  regular 
pencil.  Then  they  are  hand-dipped  into 
scented  oils,  dried,  and  voila  —  a  more 
perfumed  way  to  write.  “If  you  were  to  take 
a  Smencil  and  take  off  the  top  layer,  you 
could  see  the  newsprint,”  says  Jennifer 
Marcum,  a  customer  service  representative 
for  The  Smencil  Co.  The  $1  scented  pencils 
are  manufactured  in  China,  where  local 
papers  are  used  to  create  them. 

Smencils  creator  Chris  Cote  turned  to 
newspapers  after  realizing  that  the  cedar 
smell  of  wood  pencils  overpowered  the 
oils  he  used  to  make  them  scented.  News¬ 
papers,  he  explains,  were  a  perfect  solution: 
The  paper  easily  soaks  up  the  fragrance, 
and  it’s  also  environmentally  friendly.  Aside 
from  the  recycled  newspapers  making  up 
the  pencils,  the  freshness  tubes  are  made 
of  recyclable  plastic  and  the  erasers  are 
biodegradable. 

Smencils  come  in  10  scents,  some 
changed  every  year  —  from  strawberry  to 
chocolate  and 
root  beer.  0 


Outside  federal  court  with  the  Chronicle's  Lance  Williams,  Phil  Bronstein,  and  Mark  Fainaru-Wada 


All  about  Eve 


counsel,  her  demeanor  and  personality 
better  reflect  the  hard-driving  First 
Amendment  lawyer  she  has  been  for  most 
of  her  career. 

“Not  only  does  she  bring  passion  to  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  press,  but  a 
depth  of  knowledge  about  those  issues,” 
says  Hearst  Newspapers  President  George 
B.  Irish.  “She  is  a  strong  advocate.” 

Since  coming  to  Hearst  in  2002  after 
stints  as  a  top  attorney  for  CNN  and  New 
York’s  Daily  News,  Burton,  49,  has  pushed 
a  new  approach  that  includes  using  the 
company’s  own  attorneys  more  often  in 
local  cases;  challenging  access  and  source 
protection  with  greater  success;  and  taking 
the  overall  view  that  advancing  journalistic 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Eve  Burton’s  42nd-floor  office 
in  Hearst’s  towering  Manhattan 
headquarters  offers  the  usual 
trappings  of  any  law  office:  artwork  on  the 
walls,  shelves  of  law  books,  and  assorted 
professional  souvenirs  from  nearly  two 
decades  of  lawyering.  But  her  favorite 
possession  is  a  giant  wooden  gavel  — 
dubbed  “Burton’s  Subpoena  Quasher,”  a 
gift  from  Hearst  Magazine  executives. 

It’s  a  fitting  mini-monument  to  Burton, 
who  has  served  the  company  for  five  years 
but  has  some  20  years  of  journalism  legal 
experience,  much  of  it  defending  reporter 
rights.  While  she  handles  a  corporate 
post  as  Hearst  vice  president  and  general 


J| 


Soon  to  add  a 
sweet  scent  to 
marked-up  pages 
everywhere 
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ICHAEL  MALONEY/sAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 


Congratulations 

Editor  and  Publisher's  2008  Publisher  of  the  Year: 


Walter  E.  Hussman,  Jr. 


Walter,  your  employees  couldn’t 
agree  more  with  this  choice. 

Walter  E.  Hussman,  Jr.  has  been  a  leader  in  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  for  many  years.  Here  at  home,  we  are  proud  he’s  leading 
WTHCO  Media,  Inc. —  an  innovative  media  group  of  nine  daily 
newspapers,  including  the  Arkansas-Democrat-Cjazelte,  11  weekly 
newspapers  and  13  cable  tele\ision  companies  in  five  states.  We 
salute  his  accomplished  career  and  the  high  honor  of  being 
named  Editor  o’  Publisher's  2008  Publisher  of  the  Year. 


WEHCO  MEDIA,  INC. 


i 


THE 


SECTION 


rights  is  also  advancing  good  business. 

“I’ve  hired  the  best  lawyers  money  can 
buy,”  Burton  says,  sitting  on  a  white  couch 
in  her  office,  a  coffee  mug  in  hand.  Burton 
has  also  changed  the  culture  of  the  legal 
team,  pushing  to  have  her  30-person  attor¬ 
ney  staff  handle  more  legal  needs  at  the 
company’s  12  daily  papers  and  other  publi¬ 
cations.  “When  I  started,  80%  of  the  work 
went  out  of  the  office,  20%  was  in-house,” 
she  recalls.  “Since  2005,  it  has  flipped.” 

Burton  cites  three  cases  in  the  past  year 
that  Hearst  won  in  Texas  for  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Express-News  and  Houston  Chronicle, 
in  which  Deputy  General  Counsel  John 
Donella  personally  handled  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentation  involving  prior  restraint,  news- 
rack  placement,  and  privacy.  “In  Texas,  you 
j  aren’t  supposed  to  be  able  to  win  a  case 

I  without  a  Texas  ^ _  _ 

lawyer,”  she  says.  “But 
when  you  are  paid  by 
the  hour,  you  do  not  i 
j  work  the  same  as  j 

when  you  are  paid  by  j 
salary.”  Burton  says 
her  staff  has  also  1 

won  about  $250,000  | 

in  legal  fees  in  just  | 

the  past  year  alone,  j 

money  that  she  has 
routinely  allowed 
j  local  papers  to  keep:  j 

I  “When  you  own  the  [ 

I  newspaper,  you  want  | 

[  to  put  your  resources  [ 

into  affirmative 
newsgathering.” 

Burton  has  led  the  way  in  a  number  of 
key  Hearst  legal  fights,  ranging  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  defense  of  two 
reporters  in  the  BALCO  steroid  case  to  last 
year’s  settlement  of  the  protracted  JOA 
fight  between  Hearst’s  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  the  rival  Seattle  Times,  which 
occurred  just  weeks  before  a  likely  bitter 
and  potentially  costly  trial.  The  Chronicle 
reporters  remained  out  of  jail  and  never 
revealed  their  sources  for  leaked  grand  jury 
documents,  while  the  /"-/kept  operating 
under  a  new  JOA  arrangement  that  will 
likely  keep  it  going  for  at  least  another  eight 
years  (after  the  Times  had  sought  to  end  the 
deal  and  drive  the  /’-/out  of  business). 

“I  have  found  it  is  always  better  to  resolve 
issues  with  your  business  partners,”  says 
Burton.  “Litigation  is  rarely  productive  in 
those  situations.” 

The  Columbia  Law  School  alum  has  also 
overseen  numerous  press  access  and  FOI 
cases,  including  a  2006  lawsuit  by  the 
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Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union  against  leaders 
of  the  New  York  State  legislature  for  access 
to  the  previously  secret  “member  item”  allo¬ 
cations,  a  case  that  Burton  argued  herself  in 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  in  Albany 
and  won.  “She  loves  newsrooms  and  what  it 
is  they  do,  and  has  boundless  optimism 
and  confidence,”  says  Phil  Bronstein,  the 
Chronicle’s  former  editor  who  currently 
serves  as  editor-at-large.  “She  is  dedicated 
and  relentless  and  committed.” 

A  New  York  City  native.  Burton’s  career 
has  spanned  Save  the  Children,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office.  Involvement  in  human  rights  and 
international  issues  led  her  to  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  from  which  she 
graduated  in  1989. 

Two  First  Amendment  cases  during 

_ _ _  her  clerkship  with  Federal 

Judge  Leonard  B.  Sand 
hooked  her  on  constitution¬ 
al  rights  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  “Both  of  them 
were  cutting-edge  cases,” 
she  recalls  about  the  legal 
battles  that  involved  press 


The  biggest  challenge  ahead 
is  journalists’  fear  that  “doing 
good  investigative  work  is 
balanced  against  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  go  to  jail.’’  —  EVE  BURTON 


i  access  during  the  first  Persian  Gulf  War 
I  and  an  ACLU  challenge  to  U.S.  funding  of 
I  foreign  religious  schools.  “They  pressed 
I  the  law  forward  in  that  area.”  She  had  also 
i  gotten  married  to  a  journalist,  John  Finck, 
from  the  Bangkok  Post,  a  few  years  earlier. 
In  1990,  when  the  clerkship  ended,  Weil, 
i  Gotshal  and  Manges  hired  Burton  as  an 
I  associate  attorney,  placing  the  Daily  News 
!  and  New  York  Post  among  her  clients  until 
i  1995  when  the  Daily  News  hired  her  full¬ 
time  as  its  deputy  general  counsel,  a  post 
she  held  until  2000. 

When  Burton  got  to  the  Daily  News,  it 
had  20  pending  libel  lawsuits,  19  of  which 
she  won.  She  also  led  the  effort  for  access  to 
New  York  State’s  family  courts.  “I  consider 
that  my  single  greatest  contribution  to 
jurisprudence,”  Burton  says  of  the  family 
court  fight.  “I  brought  dozens  of  cases  that 
changed  areas  of  the  law.” 

!  She  got  one  of  her  first  tastes  of  reporter 

protection  w'hile  representing  Daily  News 
reporters  Jerry  Capeci  and  Tom  Robbins  in 


their  fight  against  subpoenas  in  the 
contempt  trial  of  attorney  Bruce  Cutler, 
who  was  charged  in  1991  with  violating  a 
court  order  not  to  speak  with  reporters 
about  the  trial  of  mob  boss  John  Gotti. 
When  the  reporters  were  subpoenaed  to 
I  turn  over  notes  and  confidential  sources 
and  to  testify.  Burton  fought  the  order 
to  the  point  where  the  testimony  was 
eventually  limited  only  to  what  they  had 
reported  in  the  newspaper. 

“She  can  deal  with  the  white-shoe  law 
firms  and  get  down  to  our  level,  working 
I  closely  with  reporters,”  says  Capeci,  who 
i  now  runs  the  ganglandnews.com  site.  “She 
!  knows  the  hassles  and  problems  we  have.” 
i  In  2000,  Burton  joined  CNN  as  general 
j  counsel,  quickly  becoming  involved  in  the 
i  U.S.  Supreme  Court  review  of  the  2000 
presidential  election  recount  in  Florida.  As 
the  justices  prepared  to  meet  to  essentially 
decide  the  election’s  outcome,  CNN  sued 
j  for  press  access  to  the  proceedings,  winning 
j  the  right  to  set  up  an  audio  feed.  “We  knew 
j  they  wouldn’t  allow  television,  so  we  decid- 
j  ed  we  would  go  for  the  audio,”  she  recalls. 

I  “My  primaiy  role  ended  up  being  to  sit  in 
the  newsroom  and  tell 
BhfiBli  [CNN  journalists]  who 

®  the  principles  were 

that  “doing  [during  the  debate]. 

.  .  ‘That  one  is  Souter,  that 

is  Rehnquist.’” 

10  willing-  After  spending  a  year 
teaching  journalism  at 
—  EVE  BURTON  Columbia  University 

during  w'hich  she 
:  co-wrote  the  journalism  school’s  legal 
I  curriculum  update,  Burton  joined  Hearst 
j  in  November  2002. 

I  Although  her  job  includes  big-time  cases 
j  like  Seattle’s  JOA  and  the  BALCO  defense, 

!  a  typical  day  brings  a  variety  of  legal  issues 
j  from  each  of  Hearst’s  print  and  broadcast 
i  outlets.  When  E&P  visited  her  in  mid- 
I  March,  Burton  had  spent  much  of  the  day 
i  in  meetings  related  to  a  unspecified  pioten- 
i  tial  lawsuit  against  Marie  Claire  magazine; 

I  a  meeting  on  an  acquisition  of  a  B-to-B 
i  property;  and  a  gathering  of  a  committee 
j  upon  w  hich  she  serves  that  reviews  the 
!  state’sjudicial  court  system, 
j  Asked  for  the  biggest  issue  to  face 
media  attorneys  in  the  coming  years,  she 
I  answers,“source-related,”  explaining,  “It’s 
the  fear...  that  doing  good  investigative 
I  work  is  balanced  against  the  willingness 
I  to  go  to  jail.”  11 

I  Visit  E&P  Online  daily  for  Joe 

VS^  Strupp’s  breaking  news  reports 
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McCormick  Tribune  Fellowship 

Increasing  the  number  and  impact  of  executives  of  color  in  the  news  business 


The  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation,  the  National  Association  of  Minority  Media 
Executives  (NAMME)  and  Northwestern  University’s  Media  Management  Center 
(MMC)  are  pleased  to  introduce  the  newspaper  executives  who  are  members  of 
the  Class  of  2008.  This  group  of  high-performing  managers  and  executives  of 
color  will  participate  in  MMC’s  Advanced  Executive  Program  and  become  part 
of  the  prestigious  McCormick  Tribune  Fellows  Braintrust. 

Class  of  2009  application  deadline:  June  2,  2008 
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Sharon  Wiimore 

Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Features 
r,  Detroit  Free  Press 


Rodney  A.  Brooks 

Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Money,  USA  Today 
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Terrence  Williams 

VP,  Human  Resources  & 
Organizational  Development 
New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group 
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McCormick 

Tribune 


Carole  A.  Carmichae 

Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Features 
The  Seattle  Times' 
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Newsroom 
really  goes 
to  the  dog 

Florida  paper  welcomes 
Hollywood  for 'Marley’ flick 


BY  EMILY  VAUGHAN 

Fort  Lauderdale  got  a  taste  of 
Hollywood  when  actors  Owen 
Wilson  and  Eric  Dane  materialized 
at  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  news¬ 
room  on  March  7-  But  it  wasn’t  a  casual  visit. 

The  actors  were  scoping - 

out  a  setting  for  their 
upcoming  movie  Marley  \ 

£5?  Me,  based  on  the  best-  i  ^ 

selling  memoir  by  former  i 

Sun-Sentinel  and  Philadel- 
phia  Inquirer  columnist 
John  Grogan  about  his 
relationship  with  his 
yellow  Labrador  retriever.  i 
Three  weeks  later,  the  T/t  ^ 

comedy  went  before  the  ^ 

cameras  at  the  5wra-  i  k 

Sentinel,  with  about  180  I 

actors  and  crew  members  ‘ ' - - 

around.  Forgoing  a  set  or  soundstage,  the 
director,  David  Frankel,  embraced  the 
newspaper’s  layout  and  atmosphere.  “The 
kind  of  branding  and  newsroom  environ¬ 
ment  they  wanted  was  here,”  says  Editor 
Earl  Maucker. 

The  production  team  started  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Sun-Sentinel  more  than  six 
months  ago.  Production  crews  had  come 
by  to  size  up  the  space  and  work  with  the 
lighting  and  other  elements  in  the  news¬ 
room,  and  then  had  to  dress  the  “set”  to 
make  it  appear  more  dated  —  it’s  “time- 
period  sensitive,”  Maucker  says.  The  movie 
takes  place  during  the  late  ’80s,  he  adds, 
and  at  that  time,  “flat-screen  computers  did 
not  exist.” 

The  movie  crew  and  newsroom  adjusted 
their  schedules  and  routines  to  accommo¬ 
date  each  other.  Scenes  where  Wilson  and 
Dane  walked  through  the  newsroom  were 
filmed  earlier  in  the  day,  sometimes  starting 
as  early  as  6  a.m.,  while  the  newsroom  was 
relatively  quiet.  Maucker  knew  it  would  be 
disruptive,  but  says  he  had  talked  to  the 
producers  about  how  to  still  “get  the  news- 


Crew  members  prepare  to  shoot  a  scene  in  the 
Sun-Sentinel  newsroom.  Actor  Owen  Wilson, 
left,  portrays  former  columnist  John  Grogan. 

Laskowski  is  a  friend  of  Grogan,  and 
appears  as  a  character  in  his  book.  She  once 
dog-sat  Marley  for  the  Grogans  for  a  few 
weeks  while  they  were  on  vacation.  “Marley 
was  an  80-pound  puppy  —  and  if  you  know 
what  80  pounds  is  and  what  a  puppy  is,  you 
know  it  was  a  handful.”  she  says.  “I  had  a  lot 
of  adventures  with  him  that  didn’t  even 
make  the  book.” 

When  the  producers  offered  staffers  the 
chance  to  be  extras,  Laskowski  jumped  at 
the  chance.  She  and  about  half  a  dozen 
others  answered  the  casting  call,  supplying 
full-length  pictures  and  information  on 
their  height,  and  even  the  make  and  model 
of  their  cars.  Laskowski  planned  her  vaca¬ 
tion  around  the  shoot:  “We  were  told  they 
would  give  priority  to  people  in  the  news¬ 
room  as  long  as  it  didn’t  disrupt  anything. 
This  is  John’s  story,  but  this  is  my  story  too. 

“I  wanted  to  be  a  trivia  question,”  she 
adds.  “Which  character  in  the  book  also 
appeared  in  the  movie?” 

Owen  Wilson’s  desk  in  the  film  actually 
belongs  to  business  writer  Harriet  Johnson 
Brackey.  She  agreed  to  let  the  producers  use 
her  desk  so  long  as  her  pictures  of  her  twin 
daughters  remained  there  for  the  shoot. 

The  newsroom  may  have  been  hectic 
for  a  few  days  but  most  staffers  were  just 
excited  to  be  a  part  of  a  movie,  especially 
one  with  ties  to  their  staff,  says  Maucker: 
“I’ve  got  nothing  but  good  things  to  say 
about  John  Grogan.  So  anything  we  can  do 
to  help  the  movie,  we  will.”  ® 

Download  and  listen  to  our  two 
VS^  weekly  podcasts  at  E&P  Online 


paper  out”  (which  they  managed  to  do 
during  the  late-March  filming). 

Most  of  the  scenes  were  filmed  in  a 
small  area  of  the  newsroom  in  and  around 
Maucker’s  office.  Some  staffers  had  to  give 
up  their  cubicles  during  the  shoot,  but  he 
says  they  were  excited  about  the  filming, 
and  didn’t  mind  the  inconvenience.  The 
editor  had  to  vacate  his  own  office. 

Wilson  and  Dane  spent  time  familiariz¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  newsroom  and 
newsroom  culture.  “They’re  both  very,  very 
engaged,”  Maucker  reports.  The  actors 
chatted  with  him  about  the  nuances  and 
language  of  the  business.  Dane,  a  fan  of  All 
the  President’s  Men,  was  particularly  excit¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  newsroom  environment. 
Wilson  even  asked  for  the  editor’s  phone 
number  to  talk  things  over  further. 

The  visit  caused  a  stir,  but  “I  would  like 
to  think  the  newsroom  is  not  starstruck,” 
Maucker  says.  “Everyone  was  very  respect¬ 
ful.”  Still,  Dane’s  presence  did  get  some 
Grey’s  Anatomy  fans  excited.  “Everyone 
was  like,  ‘Oh  McSteamy’s  here!’”  says  Senior 
Copy  Editor  Kathy  Laskowski. 
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Will  next  FAS-FAX  continue 
a  circulation  trail  of  tears? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Every  six  months  the  newspaper 
industry  holds  its  collective  breath, 
awaiting  the  release  of  the  new 
FAS-FAX  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  (the  next  one  is  due  at  the  end  of 
this  month).  When  the  numbers  come  out, 
industry  watchers  pounce  and  invariably 
focus  on  the  latest  small  or  large  declines 
for  the  past  six  months,  while  noting  that 
this  is  part  of  a  long  trend.  But 
rarely  does  anyone  actually  SillCG  2 

compute  what  the  numbers  re¬ 
ally  show,  since  the  steady  slide  top  20 
began  about  four  years  ago.  |lY  q||>| 

So  E^P  did  a  tally,  com- 
paring  the  FAS-FAX  for  the  llOVG 

period  ending  September  tivpiv  li 

2007  to  the  FAS-FAX  for  7 

the  period  ending  September  tllal 

2003  (see  charts).  In  the  past  milliOi 
four  years,  the  top  20  metros  a  g 

by  circulation  in  this  country’  ®  ‘ 

collectively  lost  more  than  one 
million  copies  daily,  a  decline  of  8%. 

Sunday  circulation  is  even  more  troubling. 
For  the  same  papers,  Sunday  plunged 
14.2%,  by  1.8  million  copies  —  an  alarming 
decline,  since  Sunday  copies  mint  money 
for  the  industry.  Or  at  least  once  did. 

The  Washington  Post  fell  13.3%  for  both 
daily  and  Sunday.  The  Atlanta  Joumal- 
Constitution?  Down  almost  17%  in  daily 
circ  over  the  period,  as 
Visit  the  Sunday  tumbled  23%. 

Ad/Circ  The  Star-Ledger  in 

section  of  E&P  Newark,  N.J.,  slid  more 
Online  for  than  13%  daily  and 

hourly  news  about  12%  on  Sunday. 

Only  two  papers  in 

the  top  20  (ranked  by  the  September  2007 
FAS-FAX)  have  bragging  rights  for  increas¬ 
ing  daily  circulation,  but  even  those  gains 
come  with  an  asterisk.  USA  Today,  which 
raised  its  price,  grew  2%  in  the  four-year 
period,  but  about  60%  of  the  papers 
circulation  is  “other  paid,”  a  category  that 
other  publishers  are  still  trying  to  cut. 

The  New  York  Post's  daily  circ  rose 
2.3%,  though  gains  were  made  follow’ing  a 
price  cut  to  25  cents.  The  Post  tried  to 
raise  its  price  for  a  week  in  2007,  but 


Since  2004,  the 
top  20  metros 
by  circulation 
have  collec¬ 
tively  lost  more 
than  one 
million  copies, 
an  8  %  drop. 


A  FOUR-YEAR  LOOK 
AT  TOP  METROS’  CIRC 


Ranked  according  to  the  six  months 
ending  September  2007 

TOP  20  DAILY  PAPERS 

Average  M-F  Sept.  '07  vs.  Sept.  03 


quickly  retreated  when  sales 

plunged.  New  York’s  Daily  Wall . 

News,  meanwhile,  astutely 

dropped  its  price  during  the 

PosCs  experiment. 

Sunday  was  just  sad.  No 
paper  could  report  circulation  Chicago  1 
increases  over  the  four-year  Houston  i 

period.  Hewsday, 

In  the  wake  of  the  2004  circ  The  Arizo 
scandals  at  some  The  Dalla 

nj  tho  of  the  top  metros,  SanFraOi 

’  advertisers  —  and 

netros  Wall  street  -  2® 

liatlOn  pulled  out  their 

nlloi*  microscopes  to 

UlieL.  look  closely  at  Detroit  Fi 

»t  more  ^l^®  figures.  Ques-  The  Atlan 

tions  were  raised  *  Qgj|y  gy, 
about  the  “other 

pOpieS,  Pmd”  categor>’,  T' 

.  with  which  some 

OrOp.  papers  had  _ 

bulked  up  their 
circ,  and  publishers  vowed  to 
cut  back  on  the  amount  of  -  . 

those  copies.  This  contributed  Qgjjy 

to  the  17%  daily  four-year  slide  Houston 

at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  fhe  Phila 

28%  plunge  in  San  Francisco,  Detroit  Fi 

and  the  20%  dive  at  The  The  Denn 

Boston  Globe.  Rocky  Mi 

The  do-not-call  list  kicked 
into  action  in  October  2003, 
another  reason  why  circula- 
tion  took  a  hit  over  the  four- 
year  period.  ^/leXf/ap 

While  some  metros  have  Newsday 

been  stabilizing  (including  The  Plair 

the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  San  Fran 

reported  a  small  gain  in  The  Seat 

September  2007),  once  the  Seattle  P 

numbers  for  spring  2008  are 
announced  it’s  likely  to  be  more  Newsday  i 
of  the  same.  Publishers  are  includi 

still  shucking  other  paid  and  **Change 

pulling  back  on  distribution  in 
areas  that  now  carry  less  importance.  They 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  fewer  people  are 
buying  the  paper.  But  total  audience  num¬ 
bers,  including  Web  readers,  are  now  being 
added  to  the  mbc  —  and  by  this  September’s 


USA  Today 

2,293,137 

46,141 

2.1%  !| 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

2,011,882 

(79,180) 

(3.8%)  il 

The  New  York  Times 

1,037,828 

(80,737) 

(7.2%) 

Los  Angeles  Times* 

794,705 

(160,506) 

(16.8%)  || 

Daily  News.  New  York 

681,415 

(47,709) 

(6.5%)  ;! 

New  York  Post 

667,119 

14,693 

2.3%  j 

The  Washington  Post 

635,087 

(97,785) 

(13.3%)  I 

Chicago  Tribune 

559,404 

(54,105) 

(8.8%)  1 

Houston  Chronicle* 

502,631 

(50,387) 

(9.1%) 

Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y. 

387,503 

N/A 

N/A 

The  Arizona  Republic,*  Phoenix 

385,214 

(47,070) 

(10.9%)  " 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

373,586 

N/A 

N/A 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

365,234 

(147,406) 

(28.8%) 

The  Boston  Globe 

360,695 

(89,843) 

(19.9%)  !i 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J. 

353,003 

(55,669) 

(13.6%)  li 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

338,049 

(38,444) 

(10.2%)  1 

Star  Tribune*,  Minneapolis 

341,645 

(38,709) 

(10.2%) 

The  Plain  Dealer,*  Cleveland 

332,894 

(32,394) 

(8.9%) 

Detroit  Free  Press 

320,125 

(32,589) 

(9.2%) 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  318,350 

(64,071) 

(16.8%)  j 

*  Daily  averages  are  Mon-Sat. 

TOP  20  SUNDAY  PAPERS  ; 

Average  M-F 

Sept.  07  vs.  Sept  03 

Paper  circulation  Gain/(Lo$s)  %  Change  i 

The  New  York  Times 

1,500,394 

(176,491) 

(10.5%)  ij 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,112,165 

(267,093) 

(19.4%)  ,1 

Chicago  Tribune 

917,868 

(84,298) 

(8.4%)  1 

The  Washington  Post 

894,428 

(135,538) 

(13.2%) 

Daily  News,  New  York 

726,305 

(79,045) 

(9.8%)  I 

Houston  Chronicle 

693,228 

(54,176) 

(7.2%)  ; 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

662,304 

(87,489) 

(11.7%)  i! 

Detroit  Free  Press** 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A  ) 

The  Denver  Post/ 

!i 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

600,229 

(185,442) 

(23.6%)  ! 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

570,443 

(107,486) 

(15.9%)  ! 

The  Boston  Globe 

548,906 

(157,247) 

(22.3%)  il 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  NJ. 

534,128 

(76,899) 

(12.6%)  li 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

523,313 

N/A 

N/A  i! 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 

480,585 

(67,275) 

(12.3%)  :j 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  475,988 

(146,077) 

(23.5%) 

Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y 

454,194 

N/A 

N/A 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

445,795 

(39,748) 

(8.2%) 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

430,115 

(131,003) 

(23.3%)  ! 

The  Seattle  Times/ 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

420,587 

(53,128) 

(11.2%)  li 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

420,222 

(38,998) 

(8.5%)  !! 

Newsday  and  Dallas  Morning  News  figures 
not  included  due  to  circulation  censure. 


Change  of  frequency 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX 
for  September  2003  and  September  2007 


FAS-FAX,  newspapers,  at  least  in  the  top 
markets,  should  be  able  to  report  some 
successes  for  a  change.  Perhaps  fiiture 
FAS-FAXs  wll  bring  a  few  tears  of  joy, 
instead  of  just  tears.  IS 
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Web  ad  revenue  up  against  The  Wall 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

SHACKLING  CONTENT  BEHIND  A  PAY 
wall  may  be  off  the  drawing  board  — 
or  at  least  a  thing  of  the  past  for  most 
big  metros.  But  in  smaller  markets,  it’s  not 
a  rarity  for  the  daily  paper  to  charge  for 
Web  content.  Greg  Harmon  of  Belden 
Associates  estimates  that  at  least  50  dailies 
are  still  using  the  paid  online  model.  “We 
have  clients  asking  about  it,  which  is  re¬ 
markable  to  me,”  he  says. 

The  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times  had 
resided  in  the  “paid”  camp  until  it  turned 
on  its  heel  in  the  other  direction,  partly  to 
get  more  eyeballs  but  also  to  go  after  its 
competitors.  The  paper  serves  as  a  warning 
to  others;  Throw  up  a  pay  wall  and  you’ll 
severely  limit  traffic  and,  in  turn,  advertis¬ 
ers.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  market, 
competing  sites  will  rush  in  to  fill  the  “easy 
access”  void. 

Located  some  90  miles  north  of  Syracuse, 
Watertown  has  a  population  of  about 
27,000.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  John¬ 
son  family,  the  Daily  Times'  average  daily 
circulation  is  28,483,  according  to  the 
figures  ending  September  2007  from  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  In  the  past 
four  years,  daily  circulation  has  fallen  11%. 

Around  2000,  Daily  Times  executives 
decided  to  charge  for  online  content, 
believing  that  revenue  would  oflPset  print 
circulation  losses.  Executive  Editor  Bert 
Gault,  who  has  been  with  the  paper  35 
years,  says,  “We  took  the  position  the  work 
we  do  has  value.” 

For  about  seven  years,  the  Daily  Times 
Web  site  stuck  with  the  paid  model.  But  at 
its  peak,  the  site  netted  only  about  1,000 
subscribers.  The  paper  charged  $79  a  year 
for  online  access  (or  about  $12  a  month). 
Those  with  home  delivery,  at  $178.88/year, 
could  get  the  site  for  an  additional  $39. 

In  fall  2006,  the  Daily 
Times  decided  to  redesign 
its  online  home  and  start¬ 
ed  playing  with  the  idea  of 
busting  down  the  wall. 

“We  decided  to  open  it  up 
in  anticipation  of  attract¬ 
ing  more  advertising,”  says 
Gault,  who  mentions  the 
site  made  some  money 
from  advertising,  but  not  a 
substantial  amount.  On 


Feb.  7  this  year  it  dropped  its 
subscription  price  and  added 
breaking  news  stories 
throughout  the  day,  along 
with  online  videos  from  the 
Associated  Press  and  search¬ 
able  databases. 

The  Daily  rimes’ com¬ 
petitor?  Newzjunky.com,  a 
locally  based  site.  The  man 
behind  it  is  Steve  Smith, 
whom  the  paper  hired  in 
May  2000  after  admiring  his 
work  for  a  local  restaurant’s 
Web  site.  Smith  helped  build 
out  the  Daily  Times  site,  says 
Gault,  and  left  in  the  fall  of 
2004  to  devote  all  of  his 
resources  to  his  own  project. 

Which  is  not  to  say 
Newzjunky  produces  original 
reporting.  It’s  done  in  the 
style  of  The  Drudge  Report, 
linking  to  AP  stories,  local 
TV  station  Web  sites,  or  any 
other  local  (and  national) 
content  it  can  get  its  hands 
on.  There  are  links  to  birth 
records,  building  permits,  the  city  council 
with  its  agenda  and  minutes,  court  infor¬ 
mation,  divorces,  property  transactions, 
obituaries,  road  work  projects,  school 
board  agendas,  you  name  it. 

Newzjunky  consistently  beats  the  Daily 
Times  in  traffic.  In  January,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  site  had  about  30,000  people 


The  competi¬ 
tion  heats  up: 
watertowndai- 
lytimes.com 
and  newzjunky. 
com 


visiting,  while  Newzjunkj'  clocked  in  with 
80,000,  according  to  Web  analytic  site 
Compete.  By  the  end  of  February,  Web 
counter  Quantcast  reported  the  Daily 
Times  Web  site  had  about  30,000  unique 
visitors,  while  Newzjunky’  had  about 
53,000  uniques. 

Newzjunky’s  homepage  is  crammed 
with  ads.  Who  knows  w’hat  the  site  is 
charging,  if  anything,  but  appearance 
goes  a  long  way.  (E-mail  requests  to 
Newzjunky  for  comment  were  never 
returned.) 

Howard  Owens,  the  director  of  digital 
publishing  at  GateHouse,  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  this  on  his  blog,  HowardOwens.com. 
He  wrote:  “Never  before  have  I  seen  a 
newspaper.com  get  trounced  in  its  owm 
market  by  any  competitor  —  not  even  a 
TV  station.  Newzjunky.com  has  twice  the 
traffic,  and  is  growing  faster  than  the 
local  daily’s  news  site. ...  That’s  no  small 
feat.  I  don’t  know  of  any  comparable 
event  in  online  media.” 

Gault  says  that  Newgunl^  played  a 
partial  role  in  setting  the  Daily  Times  free, 
though  he  feels  his  competition  doesn’t 
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have  the  local  breadth  of  the  papers  site. 

Since  knocking  dowTi  the  pay  wall,  Gault 
says  that  the  DaUy  r/Tncs’traflfic  is  climbing 
even  without  major  marketing.  According 
to  Omniture  stats,  the  site  had  about 
55,200  uniques  in  March  with  seven  days 
left  to  go.  The  average  time  spent  per 
unique  user  for  the  same  period  w'as  about 
42  minutes. 

“The  Web  is  not  a  strateg)’  for  conserving 
print  circulation,”  Belden’s  Harmon  says. 
“We  have  seen  paid  access,  and  it  makes 
your  online  audience  look  exactly  like  your 
print  audience.  It  doesn’t  e.xtend  your 
reach,  and  it  locks  you  into  the  50-plus  age 
group.” 

It’s  too  early  to  tell  what  other  effects  the 
move  has  had  on  the  site.  Gault  says  there  is 
still  some  hesitation  from  advertisers,  who 
are  taking  a  wait-and-see  approach.  That 
partly  has  to  do  with  the  Daily  Times’ ad 
rotation,  he  says,  since  advertisers  in  that 
market  are  more  used  to  static  positioning. 

Watertown  isn’t  alone.  The  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.  is  in  the  process  of 
taking  down  the  pay  walls  to  its  sites,  in¬ 
cluding  two  dailies: 

The  East  Oregonian  in 
Pendleton,  w  hich  went 
ftw  in  December,  and 
The  Daily  Astorian, 
which  made  the  move 
in  March.  “We  were 
successful  and  profitable,  but  it  was  not 
generating  the  revenue  we  wanted,”  says 
Laura  Sellers,  East  Oregonian  Publishing’s 
director  of  marketing  and  innovation. 

Walter  Hussman  Jr.,  owner  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette, 
staunchly  believes  that  raising  some  kind  of 
a  pay  wall  will  stem  circulation  losses.  “By 
making  our  Web  site  a  complement  —  and 
not  a  news  substitute  —  to  our  print  edi¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible  to  grow  both  your  paid 
print  circulation  and  your  online  audience,” 
he  tells  E^P.  To  make  his  point,  he  says 
total  visits  in  Februaiy  are  up  13%  year- 
over-year,  according  to  Omniture  data. 
Daily  print  circulation  also  rose  about  1% 
to  178,186  copies,  according  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Whether  or  not  Hussman  pulled  a  rabbit 
out  of  his  hat  by  locking  down  content, 
perhaps  it  points  to  something  else:  No 
matter  if  the  content  is  free,  if  a  new  spaper 
treats  the  Internet  like  another  piece  of 
paper,  it’s  going  to  fail. 

Sree  Sreenivasan,  who  runs  the  new 
media  program  at  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  is  even 
against  mandatoiy  site  registration,  since 
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it’s  just  one  more  password  to  remember. 
“It’s  not  just  dropping  the  pay  wall,”  he  sav-s, 
adding  that  “you  can  be  dull”  and  free.  “You 
have  to  adapt  and  learn  from  watching  these 
nimble  guys.  They  are  taking  your  playbook 
and  improving  on  that,  and  you  need  to 
take  their  playbook  and  improve  on  it.” 

Steve  Yelvington,  principal  of  strategies 
at  Morris  Digital  Works,  points  out  that 
none  of  the  sites  at  Morris  require  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  “it’s  not  a  question  of  if  you  put  a 
new  spaper  behind  a  pay  wall  or  not.  The 
real  question  is,  what  are  you  using  the 


Internet  for?  What  about  the  possibilities 
for  conversation  and  interaction,  and  bring¬ 
ing  together  lots  of  different  things  that 
people  are  doing  in  the  market?” 

Whether  they  reside  in  rural  or  urban 
centers,  these  davs  anyone  can  get  their 
mitts  on  the  technology  to  set  up  a  Web 
site.  “The  barrier  to  entry  is  low,  and  the 
opportunities  for  a  start-up  is  so  great,” 
Yelvington  adds.  “If  a  newspaper  sits  on  its 
hands  and  pretends  that  somehow  the  21st 
century  didn’t  happen,  it’s  going  to  fail.  It’s 
just  a  matter  of  time.”  11 


Scribes  get  Star  treatment 

A  ‘read-letters’  day 
honors  best  critiques 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

The  dirty  little  secret  of  edito- 
rial  pages  is  that  they  often  enjoy 
getting  critical  letters.  Not  ones 
containing  profanity  or  rambling  points 
of  view’,  but  rather,  letters  that  are  well 
thought-out  and  well  written,  even  w’hen 
the  point  of  view  expressed  runs  counter 
to  the  newspaper’s. 

The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  But  the  new  spaper 
takes  its  appreciation  for 
the  area’s  most  prolific 
and  skilled  letter  writers 
to  an  unusual  level:  It 
hosts  an  annual  banquet 
to  honor  them.  “Eveiy 
paper  gives  lip  service 
of  having  letters  to  the 
editor,  and  I’m  sure  most 
papers  believe  that,”  says 
Commentaiy’  Editor 
Phillip  Tutor.  “The  Star 
has  a  long,  long  history  of 
believing  in  the  necessity 
of  its  readers  taking  part 
in  what  we  do.  That’s  not 
lip  service  for  us.  That’s 
the  truth.” 

The  event,  which  the  paper  has  hosted 
since  the  late  ’80s  and  is  held  annually 
during  the  first  week  in  March,  spotlights 
the  prose  of  some  40  to  50  letter  writers 
w’ho  attend  and  hobnob  with  Star  editors 
and  reporters.  While  attendees  enjoy 
lunch,  some  15  to  20  of  the  most  e.xcep- 
tional  letters  published  on  the  editorial 


in  the  past  year  are  read  for  the  crow’d. 

Throughout  the  year  on  the  edit  page. 
Tutor  says,  “We  literally  put  a  star  on 
letters  on  the  letters  page  that  we  deem  to 
be  well  written.  If  w’e  do  our  job  correctly, 
it  will  get  people  to  raise  [readers’]  eye¬ 
brows  and  enlighten  them  a  bit.”  A  clerk 
keeps  track  of  the  starred  letters,  and  in 

January,  editors  add  their 
own  selections  to  the  list 
(this  year  that  task  was 
handled  by  Editor  Bob 
Davis).  Those  letter 
writers  —  usually  between 
60  and  70  people  —  are 
then  sent  invitations. 

Each  letter  writer  may 
bring  a  guest. 

Tutor,  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  18 
years  and  has  served  as 
commentaiy  editor  since 
September  2006,  says  the 
process  of  selecting  which 
letters  to  highlight  is  “very 
unscientific.  It’s  a  gut 
feeling.  The  letters  that 
are  very  heartfelt,  and 
very  passionate,  that  you 
could  feel  are  dripping  with  the  person’s 
thoughts,  those  go  to  the  top  of  the  heap.” 

Tutor  emphasizes  that  the  event  is  a 
longstanding  one,  and  is  by  no  means  his 
creation.  “The  banquet  is  something  we 
really  don’t  think  about  all  year  until 
January,  because  we’ve  been  doing  it  for 
so  long,”  he  says.  “It  was  here  before  I  was 
here,  and  will  be  here  after  I’m  gone.  It 
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involves  a  lot  of  people  here  —  it’s  not  a 
one-man  show.” 

Such  humility  is  not  surprising  at  a 
family-owned  Southern  newspaper  like 
the  Star.  The  paper  is  owned  by  the  Ayers 
family  and  published  by  Consolidated 
Publishing  Co.  —  which  the  family  also 
owns.  Consolidated  also  puts  out  the 
Daily  Home  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  and  three 
local  weeklies.  In  order  to  insulate  the  Star 
from  any  future  corporate  takeover,  the 
Ayers  family  created  a  not-for-profit 
foundation.  In  time,  the  Ayers  family’s 
holdings  in  the  publishing  company  will 
be  assimilated  into  that  trust. 

The  newspaper  is  “an  odd  one  for  the 
state  of  Alabama,”  Tutor  says.  During 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  Star  earned 
itself  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  few  liberal- 
minded  Southern  newspapers.  The  state 
typically  runs  Republican  and  conserva¬ 
tive,  he  notes,  “and  the  Star  is  seen  to 
go  against  that  grain.  Our  readers  can 
disagree  with  us,  and  we  welcome  that.  If 
you  squelch  that  because  you  feel  your 
nose  has  been  smacked,  that’s  defeating 
the  purpose.” 

Tutor  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
having  the  luncheon’s 
guests  interact  with 
the  papers’  staffers. 

One  Star  staffer  is 
seated  at  every  table, 
he  says,  “to  make  sure 
there’s  at  least  some 
contact  with  news¬ 
paper  employees.” 

Attendees  are  also  treated  to  a  lecture 
by  a  figure  of  note  in  the  publishing  world. 
The  event’s  speaker  also  gives  a  public 
lecture  the  following  day  at  Jacksonville 
State  University  as  part  of  the  Ayers 
Lecture  Series,  named  for  the  Star's  own¬ 
ers,  the  Ayers  family.  Past  guest  speakers 
have  included  former  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter  Gay  Talese  and  Knight  Foundation 
President/CEO  Alberto  Ibargiien. 

Guests  at  this  year’s  banquet,  held  at 
the  Houston  Cole  Library  on  the  campus 
of  Jacksonville  State,  were  treated  to  a 
talk  by  New  York  Times  Publisher  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.,  who  spoke  about  the 
changing  face  of  newspapers,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  a  dialogue  with 
readers,  and  ongoing  changes  at  NYL  Co. 
He  also  answered  questions  from  attendees. 

So  how  did  the  Star  manage  to  attract  a 
speaker  of  Sulzberger’s  stature  to  make  the 
trip  to  Alabama  to  speak  before  a  luncheon 
of  less  than  100  people?  Tutor  replies,  “Our 
publisher  knows  a  lot  of  people.”  II 
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AARON  EISENHAUER,  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN,  CAPE 
GIRARDEAU,  MO.,  MARCH  18 

This  is  what  you’d  call  a  special  package:  Driver 
Jay  McMullin  helps  Odell  Bunch,  78,  into  his  delivery 
truck  after  the  older  man’s 
Ford  Ranger  was  carried  off  Highway 
34  by  flood  waters.  Eisenhauer  tells 
E^P  he  was  taking  photos  of  the  flooded  creek  when  Bunch’s 
truck  was  swept  away,  and  he  shot  the  rescue.  —  Greg  Mitchell 
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Is  it  ‘FT’  time  in  the  U.S.  at  last? 


On  these  shores  the  FT,  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  reported  that  in  2007  —  an  all- 
around  miserable  year  for  the  industry  — 
print  ad  revenue  advanced  10%  while  on¬ 
line  revenue  rose  53%  compared  with 
2006.  With  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
152,240  in  America  as  of  February  2008, 
it’s  still  dwarfed  by  the  Journal  (with 
roughly  two  million  in  circ)  but  it  rose  by 
4%  in  2007  over  the  previous  year. 

Lionel  Barber,  the  FTs  editor,  attrib¬ 
utes  the  turnaround  to  many  things,  but 
mostly  good-old  fashioned  journalism: 
“We’re  breaking  stories,  and  people  want 


Salmon-colored  paper  from 
abroad  spawns  interest 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Rupert  who?  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  may  be  on  the  lips  of  just 
about  every  media  watcher  these 


every 

days,  but  its  competitor  from  abroad  is 
quietly  making  a  comeback  stateside.  The 
Financial  Times  has  increased  its  U.S. 
circulation  and,  also  improbably,  has 
increased  its  advertising  revenue. 
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to  buy  the  paper,”  he  says  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  U.S.  headquarters  in  midtown 
Manhattan. 

The  mortgage/lending  meltdown  has 

been  a  boon  to  the  salmon-  ^ - 

hued  paper.  “The  crisis 
played  to  our  strengths,” 

Barber  says.  “It’s  a  technical  I 

subject  that  is  now  main-  \mm 

stream.”  '  ^ 

While  WSJ.com  still 

waffles  on  what  to  do  with  ' 

its  paywall,  theFTis  j 

making  some  interesting 
moves.  Last  October, 

FT.com,  which  required  a  subscription, 
started  allowing  free  access  to  up  to  30 
stories  a  month  for  anyone,  opening  up 
the  site  significantly.  After  that,  readers 
are  expected  to  pony  up  about  $109 
annually.  “We  did  not  want  to  go  fully 
free,”  Barber  says.  “Our  content  has  value. 


Naturally,  traffic  grew.  FT.com  doubled 
its  number  of  page  views  and  increased 
the  number  of  registered  users  by  66%  to 
250,000.  After  viewing  five  stories,  users 


out  the  middleman:  If  a  business  wants 
to  license  the  FTs  content,  it  now  has  to 
arrange  that  directly  with  the  newspap)er. 

Barber,  who  has  been  with  the  FT  since 
1985  and  served  stints  as  its 
Washington  correspondent 
and  U.S.  editor,  is  wistful 
about  the  paper’s  U.S.  history. 
There  were  three  people  in 
D.C.  and  five  in  New  York 
just  20  years  ago,  he  recalls. 
Now  the  FT  has  about  65 
journalists  in  this  country. 
Barber  recalls  the  detractors 
upon  the  official  launch  of 
its  U.S.  edition  in  1995:  “It  was  like  the 
Redcoats  [were]  coming,  and  we  would 
get  thrust  back  into  the  ocean,”  he  says. 
“We’ve  got  a  few  friends  now.”  1 

Check  out  industry  news  as  it  happens, 
\gy  on  our  homepage  at  E&P  Online 


“We  did  not  want 
to  go  fully  free.  Our 
content  has  value, 
and  so  we’re  going 
to  charge  for  it.’’ 

—  LIONEL  BARBER//T  Editor 


are  asked  to  register.  Total  subscriptions 
are  on  the  rise,  up  30%  in  2007  with 
102,000  subscribers  as  of  March. 

The  FT  decided  in  December  it  didn’t 
want  its  content  to  be  made  available  to 
aggregation  sources  like  Factiva  (coinci¬ 
dentally  owned  by  Dow  Jones).  So  it  cut 
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I,«)is  Norder,  managing 
editor/investigations  at 
the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  has  won  the 
2008  Mimi  Award, 


conferred  by  the  Dart 
Society  —  an  independ¬ 
ent  group  of  journalists 
dedicated  to  promoting 
sensitive  coverage  of 
victims  of  violence. 

She  receives  $1,000. 


Tom  Brown,  president 
and  CEd'Cif  Newspapers 
of  New  England  Inc., 
has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England 


Newspaper  Association. 
The  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  has  inducted 
Phil  Meyer,  The  UNC 
School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion’s  Knight  Chair  in 


Journalism,  and  Jaine.s 
Davi.s,  who  brought  the 
first  printing  press  to 
North  Carolina  in  1749, 
into  the  N.C.  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame.  Davis  was 
honored  posthumously. 


Group  in  West  Covina.  Pine  most  recently 
served  as  senior  managing  editor  for 
the  Inland  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles 
I  Newspaper  Group. 

! 

Mike  Brossart  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
j  editor  of  the  Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin 
I  in  Ontario.  Brossart  most  recently  served 
as  editorial  page  editor,  and  will  retain 
those  duties. 

i 

Michael  Henry  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  finance  at  Orange  County 
Register  Communications.  Henry  most 
recently  served  as  director  of  financial 
analysis  for  the  enterprise  finance 
department  at  Freedom  Communications. 

Chip  Thompson  has  been  named  editor  of 
tbe  Daily  News  in  Red  Bluff.  Thompson 
most  recently  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  South  Idaho  Press  in  Burley,  Idaho. 

COl.ORADO 

Laurena  Mayne  Davis  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  The  Daily  Sentinel 
in  Grand  Junction  and  its  Web  site, 
GJSentinel.com.  She  has  served  as 
features  editor  and  reporter. 

C  O  N  N  E  C  T  I  C  U  T 
Jim  Zebora  has  been  named  managing 
[  editor  of  Greenwich  Time.  He  is  promoted 
I  from  business  editor. 


I  Michelle  McAbee  has  been  named  general 
i  manager  and  advertising  director  of 
]  Brooks  Community  Newspapers,  which 


ALABAMA 

Tommy  Deas  has  been  named  executive 
sports  editor  of  The  Tuscaloosa  News. 
Deas  is  promoted  from  sportswriter. 
Harold  Stout  has  been  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  sports  editor,  from  sports  news  editor. 


ARIZONA 

Nicole  Carroll  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Arizona  Republic  and 
azcentral.com.  Carroll  has  served  as 
managing  editor/features  and  innovation, 
features  editor,  and  assistant  city  editor. 


ARKANSAS 

Scott  Perkins  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Paragould  Daily  Press.  Perkins 
has  worked  as  a  freelance  writer  for  USA 
Today's  Web  site  and  \he  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat-Gazette.  He  succeeds  Terry  Ward. 


CALIFORNIA 
Roaldo  Moran  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  and  general  manager  of  Hoy  L.A. 
Moran  joins  the  Spanish-language  daily 
from  creADtiva  Communications  Inc. 


Cindy  Melland  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Hi-Desert  Publishing  Co.  in  Yucca 
Valley.  Previously,  Melland  served  as 
general  manager. 


Barbara  J.  Marshman  is  the  new  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News.  She  has  been  associate  editor 
since  1990.  Stephen  R.  Trousdale  has  been 
promoted  to  business  editor,  from  deputy 
business  editor. 


Frank  Pine  has  been  named  senior  editor 
for  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper 


MISSOURI  I 

Mark  Zieman 

Mark  Zieman  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Kansas  City  Star. 
Zieman,  who  previously  served  as  editor 
and  vice  president,  has  spent  much  of  his 
career  at  the  Star.  He  joined  the  news¬ 
room  as  an  editorial  intern  in  1982  while 
attending  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
after  graduation  he  went  to  work  for  The 
Wall  Street  JoumaTs  Houston  bureau.  Zieman  returned  to  the 
Star  as  an  investigative'  reporter  in  1986,  and  three  years  later 
was  named  projects  editor.  He  became  managing  editor  in  1992, 
and  was  named  editor  in  1997-  Zieman  succeeds  Mac  Tully. 


Laura 
Gordon 

has  been  named 
chief  innovation 
officer  at  The 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Gordon 
previously  served  as  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing,  and 
will  retain  those  duties. 
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Robert  U.  Brown 


publishes  the  Darien  News-Review, 
among  others.  Previously,  she  was  general 
manager  of  Special  Interest  Vehicles. 


95,  Died  March  20  ^ 

FORMER  OWNER,  EDITOR.  EDITOR  i  PUBUSHER 

Robert  U.  Brown’s  father,  James  Wright 
Brown,  had  a  banner  year  in  1912:  He  bought 
Editor  &  ^blisher,  and  his  son  was  bom.  ^ 

On  March  20,  Robert  Brown  —  who  for  decades 
owned,  edited  and  gave  much  of  its  independent  B 

spirit  —  died  at  his  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  native.  Brown  learned  the  printing 
trade  at  The  Empire  State  School  of  Printing  after 
graduating  from  Dartmouth  College.  He  worked  as  a 

reporter  at  The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  The  United  Press  HHHHIiHHHBi 
in  its  Philadelphia  bureau,  and  the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser  before  coming 
to  work  at  ECfPin  1936  as  a  reporter.  He  served  as  news  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
executive  editor  before  being  named  editor  in  1944. 

Brown  was  appointed  president  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  in  1953,  and  became 
publisher  in  1958.  After  stepping  down  from  day-to-day  control  of  the  company 
in  1996,  he  sold  the  magazine  and  its  allied  businesses  in  September  1999. 

In  addition  to  being  a  founder  and  longtime  board  member  of  the  Miami-based  In¬ 
ter  American  Press  Association,  Brown  served  as  its  president  and  in  recent  years  had 
been  re-elected  annually  as  its  honorary  chairman.  He  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  then  known  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Brown  was  a  governing  board  member  of  The  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New  York 
City,  and  a  board  member  of  the  International  Press  Institute. 


FLORIDA 

Doug  Franklin  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  Cox  Newspapers’  Palm  Beach 
Newspapers.  Since  2004,  Franklin  has 
served  as  president  and  CEO  of  Cox  Ohio 
Publishing  and  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News.  He  succeeds  Tom  Giuffrida. 


ILLINOIS 

Lee  Abrams  has  been  named  chief  innova¬ 
tion  officer  for  Tribune  Co.  Abrams  has 
served  as  senior  VP  and  chief  creative 
officer  for  XM  Satellite  Radio  since  1998. 


Michael  A.  House  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Chicago  Defender.  House 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Cleveland- 
based  Call  &  Post  Newspaper  Group  of 
black-oriented  papers. 


Dan  Goetz  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  News  Printing  Company,  including 
the  Newton  Daily  News  and  Jasper 
County  Advertiser.  Previously,  he  served 
as  advertising  director  at  Sauk  Valley 
Newspapers  in  Sterling,  Ill. 


KANSAS 

Kate  Thompson  is  the  new  publisher  of  The 
Parsons  Sun  and  The  Chanutc  Tribune. 
Thompson  most  recently  was  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  (Ill.)  News. 


K  E  N  T  U  C  K  Y 
Roy  Horner  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Record  in  Leitchfield. 
Homer  most  recently  was  managing 
editor  of  The  Catholic  Witness  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Times  Record 


M  A  R  \  L  A  N  D 

Neil  Shannon  has  been  named  regional 
sales  manager  for  the  Pennysaver  Group 
Inc.  in  Towson.  Previously,  he  served 
as  an  associate  publisher  for  GateHouse 
Media  Suburban  Newspapers. 


BRUNSWICK  (ME)  TIMES  RECORD 
(11,500  daily  circulation) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Christopher  Hall  has  been  named  VP  of 
human  resources  for  The  Boston  Globe. 
He  has  been  executive  director  of  labor/ 
employee  relations/safety  since  2005. 


TO 

SAMPLE  NEWS  GROUP 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  the  Niven  family 
in  this  transaction. 


Frank  Quaratiello  has  been  named  business 
editor  for  the  Boston  Herald.  Previously, 
Quaratiello  served  as  a  deputy  business 
editor  and  copy  desk  chief. 


www.editorandpublisher.cofn 
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John  S.  Prescott 

80,  Died  March  17 
FORMER  PRESIDENT,  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST 

OHN  S.  Prescott 
served  as  president 
of  The  Washington  Post 
during  one  of  its  most 
tumultuous  periods, 
w'hen  management  and 
labor  locked  horns  over 
automation  of  produc¬ 
tion  tasks  and  workers’ 
job  security  in  the  1970s. 

Before  joining  the 
Post,  Prescott  served  as 
labor  relations  manager 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  The  Miami  Herald, 
and  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Prescott  led  tense,  ex¬ 
tensive  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  a  landmark 


contract  with  the  print¬ 
ers  union  in  1974.  But 
the  day  the  contract  was 
ratified,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  different  job 
overseeing  operations  of 
a  division  that  included 
the  Post  and  several 
other  properties. 

Dallas  E.  Dolan 

80,  Died  March  14 
FORMER  PRODUCTION  MANAGER. 
LAWRENCE  (KAN.)  JOURNAL- 
WORLD 

Loyalty  and  skill 
were  the  hallmarks 
of  Dallas  E.  Dolan,  who 
worked  in  operations 
and  production  for  the 
Laxvrence  (Kan.)  Journal- 
World  and  The  World  Co. 
for  64  years. 

Dolan  was  known  as  an 
insightful  press  worker 
who  had  a  sixth  sense  for 


knowing  what  w'as  wrong 
with  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  He  joined  the 
Journal-World  as  a  press¬ 
man  in  1944,  and  served 
as  press  superintendent 
before  becoming  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  In  his  later 
years,  he  stayed  on  as  a 
special  consultant. 

In  addition  to  helping 
the  J- Wexpand  its  plant 
in  the  1950s,  Dolan 
invented  a  four-sided 
newspaper  circulation 
cart  and  a  watering 
system  for  offset  presses. 

A  charter  member 
of  the  Mid-America 
Mechanical  Conference 
for  more  than  30  years, 
Dolan  was  honored  for 
his  work  with  major 
citations  from  USA 
Today,  which  The  World 
Co.  prints  for  five  states. 


Michael  Corcoran  is  the  new  advertising 
director  for  GateHouse  Media  New 
England’s  South  Unit.  Corcoran  previous¬ 
ly  served  as  the  senior  financial  analyst 
in  GateHouse  Media’s  Needham  office. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ed  Nichols  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Clarksdale  Press  Register.  Previously, 
Nichols  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Southwest  Daily  News  in  Sulphur,  La. 

NEVADA 

Steve  Ranson  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Lahontan  Valley  News  &  Fallon  Eagle 
Standard.  Ranson  is  promoted  from 
sports  editor.  He  succeeds  Josh  Johnson. 

NEW  FIAxMPSHIRE 
Mark  Holm  is  the  new  photo  editor  for 
The  Concord  Monitor.  Previously,  Holm 
was  director  of  photography  for  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune. 

NEW  JERSEY 
John  Barna  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  the  Gloucester  County  Times.  Barna 
most  recently  was  news  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gary  Grossman,  who  is  now  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Item  in  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Whether  you’re  nmning, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 


GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOl^-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  ! 

Carl  Helbig  has  been  appointed  publisher  i 

of  the  Niagara  Gazette  in  Niagara  Falls.  | 

Helbig  most  recently  was  publisher  of  the  | 
Taconic  Press  weekly  newspaper  group. 

Liz  Sarachek  Blacker  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president/online  sales  for 
Hispanic  news/information  company 
Impremedia.  Previously,  Blacker  served 
;  as  executive  director  of  Yahoo’s  U.S.  j 

Hispanic  Division.  ! 

I  i 

I  NORTH  CAROLINA  ! 

i  Rick  Bean  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
j  The  Herald-Sun  in  Durham.  Bean  most 
j  recently  served  as  publisher  of  the  High 
i  Point  Enterprise.  He  succeeds  Geoff  Moser. 

Ann  Hoffman  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Advance  in  Elizabeth  City. 
Hoffman  most  recently  served  as  publish- 
i  er  of  Cox  Ohio’s  Southwest  Group  of  ! 

1  newspapers.  j 

Thad  Ogburn  has  been  named  metro  i 

editor  at  The  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh. 
Ogburn  most  recently  served  as  features  ■ 

;  editor.  Debra  Boyette  succeeds  Ogburn  [ 

as  features  editor.  Boyette  has  worked  in  i 
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i  the  features  department  for  the  past 
i  eight  years,  and  oversaw  the  “Home  & 

I  Garden”  section. 

I 

I  OHIO 

Michael  Joseph  has  been  named  president 
and  CEO  of  Cox  Ohio  Publishing  and 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News.  He 
;  is  promoted  from  senior  vice  president/ 

!  business  for  Cox  Ohio  Publishing. 

Tom  Skoch  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Morning  Journal  in  Lorain.  Skoch,  a 
24-year  veteran  of  the  newspaper,  most 
I  recently  served  as  editorial  page  editor. 
He  succeeds  John  G.  Cole. 

Jim  Mackey  is  the  new  managing  editor 
at  The  Review  in  East  Liverpool.  He  is 
promoted  from  assistant  managing  editor. 

Kirk  Dougal  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Times  Bulletin  in  Van  Wert.  Dougal  is 
promoted  from  business  manager. 

I  i  Ross  Bishoff  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  The  Lima  News.  Previously,  Bishoff 
was  the  local  desk  editor  at  the  Lancaster 
Eagle-Gazette.  He  succeeds  Larry  Graham. 

I  who  left  to  join  the  sports  desk  of  the 

I I  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel. 

\\ 

I  OREGON 

Steve  Card  is  the  new  managing  editor  at 
i  the  News  Times  in  Newport.  Card,  who 
I  joined  the  paper  in  1990,  most  recently 


CALIFORNIA 

Martin  G. 
Reynolds 

has  been  named 
editor  of 
The  Oakland 
Tribune.  Reynolds  is  promoted 
from  managing  editor. 


served  as  assistant  managing  editor. 

He  succeeds  Gail  Kimberling.  Succeeding 
Card  as  assistant  managing  editor  is  Terry 
Dillman.  Dillman  has  been  a.  News  Times 
reporter  since  2002. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
David  Collins  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Pierre  Capital  Jcmmal.  Collins  has 
been  marketing  and  circulation  director 
at  the  Huron  Plainsman  since  2002. 

TENNESSEE 
Susan  Sharp  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  LaFollette  Press.  Sharp  is  promoted 
from  reporter. 

Beth  Foster  has  been  named  associate 
editor  for  news  at  the  Cleveland  Daily 
Banner.  Foster  was  editor  and  general 
manager  at  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ind.) 
Democrat. 


MAYBORN 

LITERARY  NONFICTION 
WRITERS  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  ’08 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  TEXAS 


July  18-20,  2008 
Hilton  DFW  Lakes 
Executive  Conference  Center 
Grapevine,  Texas 
940-565-4564 


CiRAOUATK  SCHOOL  gd-  JOURNALISM 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  TEXAS 
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Mel  Parker  is  the  new  retail  advertising 
manager  at  The  Paris  News.  Parker  has 
been  an  advertising  salesman  with  the 
newspaper  since  1984. 

VIRGINIA 

Robert  J.  Dickey  has  been  named  president 
of  Gannett  Co.’s  U.S.  Community  Publish¬ 
ing  (previously  known  as  the  Newspaper 
Division).  Dickey  previously  was  a  senior 
group  president  of  Gannett ’s  Pacific 
Group  and  chairman  of  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers.  He  succeeds  Sue  Clark- Johnson, 
w'ho  now  will  serve  as  U.S.  Community 
Publishing’s  chair. 

WASH  IxNGTON 
Craig  Troianello  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic.  He  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  for  more  than 
20  years,  most  recently  serving  as  a 
coordinating  editor. 

W  \  O  M  I  N  G 

Matt  Joyce  is  the  Associated  Press’  new 
administrative  correspondent  in 
Cheyenne.  He  most  recently  was  overnight 
desk  supervisor  for  the  AP  in  Dallas. 


Free  institute  will  inspire 
your  paper’s  copy  editors 

No  one  at  your  newspaper 
deserves  a  break  more  than  your 
copy  editors.  And  when  that  break 
includes  free  training  on  a  beautiful 
college  campus,  it’s  even  better. 

The  seventh  Institute  for  Mid¬ 
career  Copy  Editors  will  begin 
Sunday  evening,  July  13,  and  run 
through  July  16.  Free  lodging  for 
the  18  chosen  participants  will  be 
provided  in  the  beautiful  Carolina 
Inn.  This  year,  online  skills  will  be 
stressed.  For  more  information 
and  an  application,  go  to: 
http-y/edittrain.org 
If  you  have  questions,  contact: 
Professor  Bill  Cloud 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication 

Campus  Box  3365,  Carroll  Hall 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 
E-mail:  bcloud@email.unc.edu 
Applications  due:  May  9,  2008 
Funded  by  the  Ethics  and  Excellence 
in  Journalism  Foundation 
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Dissident  shareholder  demands  to  ‘sell,  sell,  sell’  are  running  up 
against  some  hard  realities  of  the  industry  and  the  economy 


Hey,  here’s  an  idea:  We  buy 
stock  in  your  metro  news¬ 
paper  company,  knowing  full 
well  that  your  share  price  has 
been  going  nowhere  but  down  the  past  few 
years  —  and  that  for  a  variety  of  secular  and 
cyclical  reasons,  the  industry  is  changing 
from  a  growth  to  an  income  business.  But 
here’s  the  kicker:  When  our  stock  inevitably 
goes  under  water,  we  squawk  like  mad,  and 
demand  you  start  selling  off  stuff,  right 
down  to  the  light  fixtures. 

Dress  that  up  in  some  MBA-speak  about 
“unlocking  value  by  leverag¬ 
ing  opportunities  going 
forward,”  and  —  presto!  — 
you’re  Exploring  Strategic 
Alternatives. 

It’s  the  fun  game  that 
anyone  can  play,  if  they  can 
borrow  enough  do-re-mi  to 
snap  up  5%  of  class.  And 
anyone  seems  to  be  exactly 
who’s  playing.  They’ve  put 
the  pressure  on  nearly  every  type  of  publicly 
traded  newspaper  company,  from  the 
mighty  New  York  Times  Co.  to  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  Conrad  Black’s  global  empire  that 
is  the  Sun-Times  Media  Group.  It’s  simple 
to  play  because  you  don’t  really  have  to 
“explore  alternatives”  at  all:  The  only  rule 
is  to  sell,  sell,  sell. 

Don’t  let  anything  get  in  the  way  of  sign¬ 
ing  over  the  deed  —  just  sell,  baby.  And  the 
smile-and-shoeshine  shareholders  who  are 
peddling  this  supposed  solution  to  the 
newspaper  industry  get  to  call  themselves 
“dissidents,”  as  if  they  are  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn. 

Has  this  industry  learned  nothing  from 
the  breakup  of  Knight  Bidder,  and  the 
poisoned  chalices  that  those  “premier” 


newspaper  properties  have  become  to  the 
victorious  buyers? 

Or  from  the  Tribune  Co.  auction  that 
common  sense  (if,  alas,  not  the  present  view  ! 
of  corporate  fiduciary  duty)  would  have 
aborted,  rather  than  loading  on  billions  in  ! 
debts  and  tying  workers’  fates  to  a  scheme 
that  might  make  them  money  waaaay  | 

down  the  line  —  or  could  become  the  next  j 
Enron  or  Bear  Stems  implosion  for  their  j 
nest  eggs? 

I  When  big  cities  were  homes  to  two  or 
1  three  dailies,  they  competed  by  expanding 
their  newshole,  making 
advertising  more  attractive 
to  businesses,  poaching 
each  other’s  best  journal¬ 
ists,  and  fighting  each 
other  to  the  front  doors  of 
subscribers.  In  short,  by 
making  themselves  better  ! 
newspapers.  I 

Surviving  metro  dailies 
for  a  while  could  delude 
themselves  that  they  faced  no  direct 
competition,  so  perhaps  that  explains  why,  J 
when  faced  with  this  new  and  confounding  j 
media  stealing  readers  and  advertisers,  too 
many  respond  by  trying  to  shrink  them¬ 
selves  into  fighting  shape.  It’s  as  if  physi¬ 
cians,  confronted  by  a  baffling  new  disease, 
decided  to  see  if  bloodletting  might  work 
this  time  around. 

A  bracing  dose  of  all  those  things  that  i 
won  the  newspaper  wars  —  combined,  of 
course,  with  the  digital  journalism  and 
marketing  that  didn’t  exist  back  then  —  is  i 
far  likelier  to  see  the  industry  through  than  i 
selling  the  family  jewels  on  eBay. 

I  It’s  a  strategic  alternative  that  has  the 
I  virtue  of  being  both  an  alternative,  and 
a  strategy. 


Have  we  learned 
nothing  from 
the  breakup  of 
Knight  Ridder? 
Or  Tribune  Co.’s 
piling  on  of  debt? 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


No  regrets? 


At  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  war,  leading  newspapers  pointed 
fingers  of  blame  in  every  direction  —  except  at  themselves 


IN  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  ARTICLES  AND  TELEVISION  REPORTS 

in  the  days  surrounding  this  past  month’s  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  start  of  the  war  in  Iraq  —  and  the  grim  milestone  of 
4,000  U.S.  troops  dead  there  —  nearly  every  important 
aspect  was  probed,  and  fingers  were  pointed:  at  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Paul  Bremer  or  Dick  Cheney,  at  stubborn  Republicans 
or  weak-willed  Democrats,  and  at  many  others.  But  conspicuous¬ 
ly  absent  as  a  subject  in  the  media  analysis  and  reassessment  were 
...  the  media. 

It’s  as  if  the  war  had  been  planned,  launched,  and  continued  for 


more  than  half  a  decade  with  hardly  any 
major  media  slips  or  tragic  omissions. 

The  media,  with  months  to  plan  for  the 
five-year  commemoration,  were  ready  to 
take  stock  of  everything  but  themselves. 
By  and  large,  when  they  did  review  their 
role,  it  was  to  showcase  some  of  the  unde¬ 
niably  terrific  reporting,  photography, 
and  videography  that  have  emerged  from 
the  war  zone. 

I  was  grateful  for  one  thing,  at  least. 
Nearly  five  years  ago,  when  I  was  virtually 
the  first  to  refer  to  Iraq,  in  print,  as  a 
coming  “quagmire,”  I  was  widely  ridiculed 
for  making  this  patently  absurd  Vietnam 
reference.  In  his  fifth  anniversary  review 
on  March  16,  John  F.  Burns,  the  famous 
New  York  Times  war  correspondent,  used 
the  phrase  “Iraq  quagmire”  in  passing,  as 
a  fact  —  not  in  quotes  or  as  a  claim  by 
others.  A  fact. 

But  a  Irank  assessment  of  the  overall 
media  performance,  from  the  “run-up” 
to  the  “surge,”  was  nearly  non-existent. 
That’s  not  only  shameful  and  revealing  — 
it’s  a  real  missed  opportunity,  since  there  is 
so  much  to  be  learned  from  it  by  current 
and  future  generations  of  journalists. 


Yes,  the  fateful  media  mistakes  and 
misreporting  of  Iraqi  WMD  before  the 
war  has  been  covered  in  the  past,  although 
with  few  apologies.  But  how  could  this  not 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


Today,  budgetary 
concerns  and  alleged 
reader  apathy  are 
poor  excuses  for  not 
covering  Iraq  more 
aggressively. 


be  widely  revisited  at  the  five-year  mark, 
with  4,000  American  dead  and  thousands 
wounded  for  life? 

what  about  the  removal  of  the  vast 
majority  of  U.S.  reporters  from  Iraq  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation,  just  when 
they  were  most  needed  to  warn  of  the 
daily  Coalition  blunders  and  emerging 
insurgency?  The  media’s  role  in  falling 
victim  to  official  propaganda  in  the 
Jessica  Lynch  and  Pat  Tillman  cases?  The 
delay  in  exposing  the  abuses  at  Abu 
Ghraib  —  and  attacks  on  civilians  in 
Haditha  and  numerous  other  places? 
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The  list  goes  on:  Why  did  it  take  years 
to  really  focus  on  ill  treatment  of  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  veterans  back  here  at  home? 
To  expose  the  rising  suicide  rates  among 
soldiers  in  Iraq  and  returning  vets?  To 
assess  the  full  trillion-dollar  financial 
costs  of  the  war,  now  a  hot  topic  but 
underplayed  for  so  long?  And  what  did 
editors,  reporters,  and  producers  learn 
from  all  of  these  significant  oversights? 

Why  didn’t  the  media  fight  harder  the 
Pentagon’s  ban  on  showing  coffins  return¬ 
ing  from  Iraq?  Why,  for  the  most  part,  did 
they  refuse  to  show  dead  or  injured 
American  soldiers  from  the  war  zone, 
thus  preventing  the  public  from  absorb¬ 
ing  the  true  human  costs  of  the  conflict? 
On  reflection,  what  were  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  much-ballyhooed 
“embedded”  journalists  program?  Any 
second  thoughts? 

What  about  the  reluctance  of  editorial 
pages  and  pundits  to  propose,  even  tenta¬ 
tively,  a  real  change  in  course  in  Iraq,  as 
month  after  month  and  then  year  after 
year  passed?  Almost  four  years  went  by 
before  a  leading  newspaper  called  for  the 
beginning  of  even  a  very  slow,  phased 
withdrawal.  What  do  they  think  of  that 
delay  now?  Why  do  the  many  columnists 
who  were  so  wrong  about  the  war  fail  to 
come  clean  about  their  mistakes? 

And  just  in  recent  months:  Why  are 
there  so  few  reporters  covering  the  war 
now?  Are  budgetary  excuses  and  blaming 
readers  for  not  being  very  interested  any¬ 
more  really  valid?  Or  do 
iry  readers  take  their  cues 

lllcSfcd  from  the  (increasingly 

®  disinterested)  media? 

are  as  I  have  often  indicat¬ 
or  not  been  an 

ample  amount  of  truly 
nOrC  heroic  journalism  from 

the  war  zone  and  tough- 
minded  probing  into  the 
causes  and  conduct  of  the  war  here  at 
home.  But  the  media’s  current  failure  to 
examine  some  of  the  questions  above  only 
adds  to  the  black  mark  they  have  received 
for  past  miscues  and  errors  in  judgment 
related  to  this  war.  @ 

Greg  Mitchell  is  editor  q/’E&P  and  author 
of  the  new  book  So  Wrong  for  So  Long: 
How  the  Press,  the  Pundits  —  and  the 
President  —  Failed  on  Iraq. 

Greg  Mitchell's  column  appears  every  } 
week  at  E&P  Online 
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A  Son’s  Rise  in 

ARKANSAS 

Walter  E.  HussmanJr.  of  the  ‘Democrat-Gazette’ 
bucks  conventional  wisdom  —  and  wins 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


PAUL  R.  Smith  says  that  over  the 
years,  a  lot  of  people  have  underesti¬ 
mated  his  boss,  Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr. 

—  often  to  their  peril. 

Hugh  Patterson  sure  did.  The  publish¬ 
er  of  the  dominant  Arkansas  Gazette  had  steered  [ 
the  morning  daily  to  prosperity  despite  brawls  with 
bigots  and  boycotters,  labor  and  litigants.  Surely, 
back  in  1974,  he  thought  he  would  quickly  dispatch 
this  skinny  27-year-old  whose  father  had  just  bought 
the  sickly  afternoon  Arkansas  Democrat.  3"** 

soon  to  become  a  ct 

A1  Neuharth  underestimated  Hussman,  too. 

There  was  no  way  this  mom-and-pop  publishing  company  could 
survive  a  hand-to-hand  newspaper  war  waged  in  Little  Rock  by 


Hussman  delivering  a  speech  in  1974, 
and  at  the  old  Gazette  building,  right, 
soon  to  become  a  charter  school. 


Gannett  Co.,  the  nation’s  largest  chain,  still 
in  its  ascendancy  during  the  roaring  ’80s 
and  headed  by  its  most  daring  leader  ever. 

“Walter’s  so  polite  and  such  a  nice  guy 
that  some  people  perceive  that  to  be  a  lack 
of  aggression,”  Smith,  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette,  observes.  “He’s 
very  aggressive.  He  just  doesn’t  telegraph  it. 
And  that  makes  him  the  most  dangerous.” 

Now,  in  probably  the  most  parlous  period 
in  modem  U.S.  newspaper  history,  it  appears 
people  are  again  underestimating  Walter 
Hussman,  Et^Fs  2008  Publisher  of  the  Year. 
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He’s  out  of  touch  with  the  new-media 
realities,  they  scoif.  Take  his  idea  —  which 
gained  wide  play  after  he  wrote  a  high-profile 
Op-Ed  —  that  newspapers  should  charge  for 
the  original  content  they  put  on  the  Web. 
That  really  throws  his  fellow  publishers,  who 
are  racing  to  digital  as  if  newsprint  were 
Kryptonite.  Where’s  he  been  for  the  last 
decade,  they  wonder. 

And  when  it  turns  out  that  the  Democrat- 
Gazette’s  circulation  actually  increased  last 
year  —  while  circ  at  most  metro  dailies 
dropped  by  hefty  percentages  —  they  say. 


well,  maybe  it  works  in 
Little  Rock,  but  it  would 
never  work  here. 

^  The  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  new  conventional 
wisdom  has  made  a  con¬ 
trarian  of  a  third-gener¬ 
ation  newspaper  man 
who  says  the  favorite 
part  of  his  day  is  when 
he  gets  the  proofs  of 
the  editorial  page. 

•  Conventional 
wisdom  says  to  shrink 
“vanity”  circulation,  and 
retrench  to  your  core 
speech  in  1974,  market  and  reliably 
?  building,  right,  loyal  readers.  Hussman 

liter  school.  publishes  zoned  editions 

;  for  towns  200  miles  away  from  Little  Rock. 

I  •  Conventional  wisdom  says  it’s  a  good 
'  idea  now  to  shrink  newsholes,  accept  buy- 
!  outs  from  prize-winning  journalists,  and  fire 
j  the  ones  who  don’tjump  first.  “Walter  has 
I  never  once  in  all  the  years  I’ve  been  here  told 
me  to  lay  off  anybody  because  of  an  econom¬ 
ic  downturn,  or  reduce  newshole,  or  restrict 
circulation  in  a  region,”  Smith  declares. 

•  If  there’s  one  canon  of  the  new  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  accepted  universally  in  the 
i  industry,  it’s  that  a  newspaper’s  best  shot 
of  survival  is  to  go  local,  local,  local.  Well, 
i  Hussman  tried  that,  back  when  he  was  that 
I  skinny  27-year-old  —  and  he  nearly  drove 
j  the  Democrat  out  of  business.  Things  turned 
!  around  when  he  expanded  the  newshole, 

www.eclitorandpublisher.com 
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Foresight,  hindsight  pay  off 

The  old-fashioned  label  does  not  entire¬ 
ly  fit  Hussman,  61.  This  is  a  publisher, 
after  all,  who  began  giving  away  private- 
party  classified  ads  in  the  Democrat- 
Gazette  long  before  anyone  had  ever  heard 
of  Craigslist.  “I  kick  myself  for  not  think¬ 
ing  of  something  like  Craigslist,”  he  says. 

Unlike  other  papers  that  have  adopted 
free  classifieds,  the  Democrat-Gazette  does 
not  limit  its  free  ads  to  items  valued  at  less 
than  around  $200.  But  the  program  does 
come  with  a  typically  sly  Hussman  twist: 
Customers  need  to  reserve  a  space.  And 
often,  if  the  category  has  been  filled  for  the 
day,  they  decide  to  go  ahead  and  buy  the  ad. 


and  included  news  from  Arkansas  and 
around  the  world.  So  he  didn’t  alter  that 
strategy  after  Gannett  surrendered  in  1991 
and  the  Democrat-Gazette  had  cornered 
its  core  market.  “People  in  Arkansas  ex¬ 
pect  a  paper  that  takes  seriously  national 
and  international  news,”  says  Executive 
Editor  Griffin  Smith. 

•  Conventional  wisdom  these  days 
has  largely  lost  its  respect  for  household 
penetration,  especially  with  print.  Better 
to  hit  demographic  targets,  and  rely  on  the 
Web  for  reach.  The  Democrat-Gazette's 
house  ads  boast  of  its  85%  reach  of  adults 
in  central  Arkansas  during  a  five-weekday 
and  four-Sunday  period. 

•  Conventional  wisdom  says  to  stop 
endorsing  political  candidates,  and,  in  fact 
consider  dropping  unsigned  editorials  alto¬ 
gether,  lest  readers  think  coverage  is  biased. 
The  Democrat-Gazette,  which  first  hung  the 
nickname  “Slick  Willie”  on  then-Gov.  Bill 
Clinton,  has  plenty  to  say  about  candidates 
and  community.  The 
combination  of  out¬ 
spoken  editorials  and 
Hussman’s  own  busy 
civic  activism  has 
been  a  virtually 
endless  source  of 
material  for  critics 
who  think  publishers 
shouldn’t  be  down¬ 
town  movers  and 
shakers  anymore. 

“I  am  blessed  to 
work  for  an  old- 
fashioned  newspaper 
publisher,”  Editorial 
Page  Editor  Paul 
Greenberg  says  in  his 
closet-like  office,  his  1969  Pulitzer  Prize 
certificate  over  his  head  but  looking  kind  of 
smallish,  eunong  a  dozen  or  so  plaques  for 
this  award  or  that. 


Good  company:  Hussman’s  grandfather,  Clyde  Palmer,  in  his  Texarkana 
(Texas)  Gazette  office  in  1912.  At  left,  Hussman’s  father  with  Donald  W. 
Reynolds,  left,  founder  of  Donrey  Media  (now  Stephens  Media  Group). 

Hussman  says,  “We  i  photo  from  1912  of  his  grandfather  Clyde 
make  $2  million  a  i  Palmer  in  the  offices  of  the  Texarkana 
year  from  ‘free’  ads.”  I  (Texas)  Gazette  that  is  similarly  strewn 
And  the  Democrat-  with  papers  and  periodicals.  “When  I  see 
Gazette  Web  site  has  his  desk,  I  think  that  it’s  a  genetic  trait,” 
all  the  features  of  he  laughs. 

a  state-of-the-art  Newspapers  are  surely  in  the  family’s 

online  newspaper,  i  blood.  Next  year  will  mark  the  100th  an- 
including  a  staff  niversary  of  Palmer  getting  the  family  into 

videographer.  It  just  the  newspaper  business  with  the  purchase 
isn’t  free.  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette.  In  conversation, 

Hussman  made  |  Hussman  will  frequently  refer  to  advice  he 
his  case  for  paid  '  got  from  his  father. 

newspaper  sites  in  a  !  But  Hussman  w^as  forced  to  find  his  own 
Wall  Street  Journal  column  last  May  that  i  way  in  the  business  when  Wehco  bought 

attracted  much  attention  and  some  contro-  :  the  Arkansas  Democrat  and  installed  him 
versy.  Free  Web  access,  he  contended,  is  |  as  publisher  in  1974. 
what’s  really  behind  the  slide  in  circulation,  j  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  taking  on  the 

and  newspapers  are  risking  their  very  morning  Gazette,  with  its  high  circulation 

existence  by  giving  away  their  news.  and  reach,  Hussman  followed  a  playbook 

“We  were  like  everybody  else  when  we  that  could  have  come  from  2008:  He  cut 

started  out  with  the  Web,  giving  our  con-  expenses  to  the  bone,  and  focused  the  small 

tent  away  for  free,”  he  says.  “And  then  we  ;  newsroom  on  local,  local,  local, 
started  to  see  our  circulation  softening.  And  i  It  didn’t  work. 

I  started  thinking  that  I’m  spending  $12  !  Hussman  tried  to  persuade  the  Gazette 

million  in  Little  Rock  on  the  newsroom  to  i  to  form  a  joint  operating  agreement,  but 

get  the  news  —  and  then  I’m  giving  it  away.”  |  he  says  the  Heiskell  family  owners  simply 

I  laughed  him  off.  So  Hussman  reversed 
Fight  of  their  lives  \  course,  adding  reporters  and  newshole, 

Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr.  runs  the  Demo-  \  covering  news  of  the  entire  state,  starting 
crat-Gazette  and  its  parent,  Wehco  Media  the  free  classified  programs,  and  emphasiz- 
Inc.  —  publisher  of  five  Arkansas  dailies,  |  ing  service  like  porch  delivery, 
a  Texas  daily,  and  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  j  Democrat  circulation  began  to  soar  and 
Times  Free  Press  —  from  a  desk  that  is,  I  the  Gazette  ran  to  federal  court,  complain- 

well,  messy.  He  shows  a  visitor  a  sepia  ing  that  the  paper  was  violating  antitrust 
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starting  the 
Democrat’s 
new  presses 
with  son 
Palmer,  1986; 
celebrating  a 
court  victory 
over  the 
Arkansas 
Gazette,  also 
1986; and 
announcing 
the  Gazette's 
purchase 
in  1991 


to  go  for  it.  “I  doubt  very  many  publishers 
would  have  done  that,”  Graham  adds. 

Civic  responsibility  intact 

On  a  cloudy  day  with  forecasts  of  a  rare 
March  snowstorm  in  Little  Rock,  Hussman 
drives  to  the  Democrat-Gazette’s  production 
plant,  one  of  the  spoils  of  the  newspaper 
war.  “The  one  thing  about  Gannett  is  they 
went  first  class  with  everything,”  he  says, 
knocking  his  hand  against  the  line  of  Goss 
Headliner  color  presses.  “We  couldn’t  afford 
anything  like  this.  But  we  inherited  it.” 

At  the  time  the  paper  decided  to  move 
production  to  the  Gazette  plant,  the  main 
attraction  was  the  sizable  lot  that  could 
support  future  expansion.  But  now  the 
plant’s  next-door  neighbor  is  the  William  J. 
Clinton  Presidential  Library  and  Museum, 
and  downtown  development  is  heading 
1  toward  it.  The  land  might  prove  to  be  more 


valuable  for  development  other  than 
additional  printing  presses. 

In  many  ways,  Hussman  has  been 
building  the  city  of  Little  Rock  at  the  same 
time  he  was  growing  the  newspapers.  His 
father  encouraged  him  to  join  civic  organi¬ 
zations,  and  Hussman  took  the  advice  to 
heart.  He’s  served  in  one  leadership  func¬ 
tion  or  another  on  two  dozen  Little  Rock 
or  national  organizations.  He’s  taken  a 
special  interest  in  public  schools  both  in  the 
city  and  statewide,  donating  time,  money, 
and  even  the  old  Gazette  headquarters  to 
charter  schools  and  after-school  programs 
(see  sidebar,  p.  35). 

“I  think  the  paper  is  really  making  a 
difference,”  he  says  as  he  drives  to  an  after¬ 
school  program  for  at-risk  teenagers.  The 
building  includes  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette  Learning  Center.  In  its  lobby,  to 
Hussman’s  amusement,  is  a  bust  of  another 
benefactor,  Donald  W.  Reynolds,  founder 
of  Stephens  Media  —  whose  Morning  News 
is  fighting  the  D-G  for  dominance  of  North¬ 
west  Arkansas. 

Some  organizations,  most  notably  the 
state’s  teachers  union,  do  not  appreciate 
Hussman’s  attention.  Little  Rock’s  alterna¬ 
tive  paper.  The  Arkansas  Times,  has  from 
time  to  time  taken  him  to  task  for  his  public 
role  in  school  issues.  But  to  hear  his  execu¬ 
tive  editor  tell  it,  Hussman  has  never  leaned 
j  on  the  newsroom  to  back  his  causes.  “There 
are  no  sacred  cows,”  says  Smith. 

I  Indeed,  that’s  one  of  the  “weird  things” 

I  about  a  publisher’s  job,  Hussman  says:  “You 
i  have  to  have  a  greater  loyalty  to  these 
I  anonymous  masses  reading  the  paper  than 
to  your  personal  friends.”  Perhaps  fittingly, 
he  makes  the  comment  over  lunch  in  a 
private  dining  club  15  stories  above  down¬ 
town.  A  judge  stops  by  the  table  to  say  hello. 

If  the  editorial  pages  sometimes  compli¬ 
cate  Hussman’s  personal  relationships, 
it’s  because  he  insists  the  paper’s  opinions 
be  forceful.  “He  believes  the  newspaper 
1  should  have  a  persona,”  editorial  page 


laws.  In  1986,  the  court  sided  with 
the  Democrat  —  and  a  few  months 
later,  the  Heiskell  family  sold  the 
Gazette  to  Gannett. 

This  promised  to  be  an  even 
tougher  fight.  “But  then  Gannett 
did  something  for  us  we  couldn’t  do 
for  ourselves  —  they  changed  their 
product,”  Hussman  says.  “They 
featurized  their  front  page,”  and 
suddenly  the  city’s  longtime  “news¬ 
paper  of  record”  was  no  longer  the 
first  choice  for  hard  news. 

And  the  Democrat  beat  Gannett 
in  the  little  things  that  make  a 
difference  in  the  newspaper 
business.  For  instance,  the  Gazette 
matched  the  Democrat’s  free 
classifieds  offer  in  price,  but  not  in 
service.  Every  morning  Paul  Smith 
would  have  his  secretary  call  both 
papers’  free  classified  numbers  to 
check  the  response  time.  Democrat 
clerks  consistently  answered  within 
two  to  three  seconds.  “For  the 
Gazette,  it  was  literally  two  to  three 
minutes,”  Hussman  recalls. 

In  1991,  Gannett  gave  up  and  sold  the 
Gazette  to  Wehco. 

“The  key  to  understanding  this  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  17  years  we  spent  fighting  for  our 
own  lives,”  says  Paul  Smith.  “We  have  had 
the  benefit  of  having  gone  through  some 
really  tough  times,  and  I  think  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  most  people  have  never  seen  this 
kind  of  adversity.  The  only  question  for 
them  was  whether  they  could  keep  the 
margins  high,  not  fighting  for  their  lives.” 

The  result,  he  says,  is  a  publisher  who 
doesn’t  scare  easily  —  and  who  can  make 
quick  decisions,  says  Circulation  Director 
Larry  Graham.  In  1986,  Graham  recalls, 
he  and  another  executive  went  to  Huss¬ 
man  with  a  plan  to  spend  about  a  million 
dollars  on  a  circulation-building  cam¬ 
paign.  Hussman  listened  to  their  pitch, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  done,  told  them 
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trade  brands 


Together  with  WRM  Marketing  Americas,  GOSS  International 
Americas  exclusively  represents  Ferag  for  new  system  sales  in 
North  America.  Ferag  is  a  leading  manufacturer  of  conveying 
and  processing  equipment  for  the  graphic  arts  industry  with  a 
large  product  portfolio  that  includes  single  gripper  conveyors, 
storage  and  buffering  systems,  inserting  and  collatiry  solutions, 
in-line  stitchers,  in-line  trimmers,  gathering  and  stitching 
systems,  F^jlybagging  stacking  and  packaging 
line  equipment  bundle  distribution  j 
systems  and  overall  software 
solutions  to  integrate  the 
entire  product  offering.  All 
Ferag  systems  are  serviced 
and  supported  through 
WRFI  Marketing 
Americas'  ValuePlus' 
support  program. 


wrh  marketing 


WRH  Marketing  Americas  represents  and  distributes 
a  broad  range  of  trade  products  to  their  graphic  arts 
customer  base.  WRH  Marketing  Americas  has  selected  those 
manufacturers  with  the  greatest  amount  of  experience  and 
with  a  proven  track  record  for  quality  equipment.  By 
incorporating  trade  products  into  WRH  Marketing  Americas' 
overall  product  portfolio,  customers  are  provided  with  a 

proven,  flexible  solution  that  can  address  virtually 
any  requirement.  All  trade  products  are 
serviced  and  supported  through 
WRH  Marketing  Americas' 
ValuePlus™  support  program. 


Making  News  Every  Day. 


WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providing  worldwide  solutions 
to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over  twenty  subsidiaries  located  around  the  world, 
WRH  Marketing  brings  worldwide  experience  to  local  markets.  WRH  Marketing  is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding  AG,  and  the  sister  company 
of  the  Ferag  organization.  In  addition  to  exclusively  distributing  Ferag 
products  and  sen/ices,  WRH  Marketing  also  represents  over  one  hundred  leading 


graphic  art  manufacturer's  products  through  their  Trade  endeavors.  WRH 
Marketing's  XtraWin™  initiative  provides  print  publishers  with  added-value 
ideas  and  innovations  to  attract  more  advertisers.  These  solutions,  coupled 
with  WRH  Marketing's  local  ValuePlus™  support  services,  allows  their 
L  customers  to  continue  Making  News  Every  Day. 


km 


WRH  Marketing's  XtraWin™  initiative  provides  print  publishers 
with  added-value  ideas  and  innovations  to  attract  more 
advertisers.  XtraWin™  allows  publishers  to  fully  utilize  their 
pre-press,  and  post-press  equipment  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  production,  maximizing  the  use  of  high  capital 
investments.  Additionally,  WRH  Marketing's  proven 
MemoSticfc*,  MemoFlag™  and  Spot-On™  business  models  ; 
allow  publishers  to  attract  advertisers  to  unique  front  page 
advertising  opportunities. 


VALUE 


WRH  Marketing  Americas'  ValuePlus™  program  provides  four 
effective  products  for  all  of  their  product  offererings  that  can 
maximize  productivity  in  post-press  processing  over  the  entire 
lifecycle  of  the  system.  Get  the  best  return  on  your  invested 
capital  through  one  of  WRH  Marketing  Americas'  ValuePlus 
programs:  DOMINO  for  customized  service  plans,  CHESS 
for  training  (including  at  their  own  production  facility 
UserPark”  in  Switzerland),  MEMORY  for  spare  parts  and 
MIKADO  for  installation  sendees. 


WRH  Marketing  Americas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  3150  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  08648 
Tel  -f-1  856  842  0600  ^ax  -(-1  856  842  0989  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 
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With  wife  Robena  and 
Mikhail  Baryshnikov  after  a 
1983  performance  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Democrat 
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Wehco  Media  Inc.  publishes  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  Free  Press  and 
several  specialty  publications  in  addition 
to  the  Democrat-Gazette. 


j  to  take  some  big  business  risks,  such  as 
I  touching  off  a  newspaper  war  in  North- 
'  west  Arkansas. 

j  With  its  statewide  reach,  the  Democrat- 
I  Gazette  had  always  circulated  in  North¬ 
west  Arkansas,  though  in  the  range  of  | 

;  about  5,500  daily  and  8,500  on  Sundays.  j 
I  The  region  had  been  dominated  by  The  \ 
MommgAreie>s  in  Springdale,  Ark.,  a  | 

Stephens  Media  Group  daily.  When  | 

Hussman  decided  to  go  into  the  state’s 
;  fastest-growing  area  —  home  not  only  to  j  j 
Wal-Mart  and  its  many  suppliers,  but  i 

;  such  large  employers  as  Tyson  Foods  and  j 
j  JB  Hunt  trucking  —  he  went  big,  build-  i  | 

;  ing  a  printing  plant  and  adding  on  more  1 1 
i  than  300  editorial  and  production  people  |  j 
!  to  what  had  been  a  five-person  bureau.  1 1 
'  In  2000,  the  Democrat-Gazette  part-  1 1 

;  nered  with  two  Community  Publishers  Inc.-  j  l 
I  owned  papers:  the  Benton  County  Daily  j  | 

Record,  located  in  Bentonville,  and  the  j ! 

i  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  in  Fayetteville.  |  j 

Subscribers  to  the  papers  got  a  Democrat-  \  j 
Gazette  inside  the  paper.  Five  years  later,  !  | 
Wehco  exercised  an  option  to  buy  out  CPI’s  !  j 
share  of  the  alliance.  1 1 

I  Now  its  Northwest  Arkansas  circulation  |  i 
has  grown  to  about  33,000  daily  and  j  i 

40,000  on  Sundays.  Both  Wehco  and  | 

Stephens  claim  to  have  the  circulation  edge 
in  the  region,  and  each  challenges  how  the 
j  other  calculates  its  claim.  i 

j  Whether  or  not  it  has  the  circulation 
I  lead,  the  edition  is  now  contributing  to  the 
i  Democrat-Gazette’s,  bottom  line,  Hussman 
I  asserts.  “Northwest  Arkansas  started 
'  making  money  some  months  in  2005,” 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


Wehco  executives,  says  Jason  Taylor, 
appointed  last  year  as  president  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press:  “He’s 
always  saying  readers  are  first,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  second,  the  employees  are  third, 
and  the  stockholders  are  last.” 

That  puts  Hussman  at  the  back  of  the 
line.  With  his  wife,  Robena,  and  son. 
Palmer,  22,  a  college  student,  the  publisher 
owns  two-thirds  of  Wehco,  having  bought 
out  one  sister.  He  also  owns  100%  of  the 
voting  stock.  Another  sister  and  her  family 
own  the  remaining  one-third  stake.  “Fortu¬ 
nately,  Walter  doesn’t  have  to  account 
to  [public  company]  stockholders,”  says 
Democrat-Gazette  president  Smith.  “The 
people  in  his  family  understand  the  news¬ 
paper  business.”  Hussman,  whose  twin 
daughters,  Olivia  and  Mary  Eliza,  are  also 
still  in  college,  is  no:  yet  sure  if  anyone  will 
follow  him  into  the  family  business. 

That  structure  also  allows  Hussman 


editor  Greenberg  says.  For  much  of  the 
last  two  or  three  decades,  that’s  meant 
fighting  with  Democratic  governors  such 
as  Bill  Clinton.  Its  big  fight  now  is  trying 
to  convince  legislators  to  increase  the 
state’s  severance  tax  on  natural  gas  with 
the  development  of  a  new  field. 

From  its  founding  well  before  Hussman 
owned  it,  the  Democrat  was  hard-core 
conservative  politically,  supporting  the 
segregationist  governor  Orval  Faubus 
during  the  nationally  watched  fight  to 
integrate  Little  Rock’s  Central  High  School. 
Today,  a  statue  dedicated  to  the  nine  black 
students  in  that  first  integration  attempt 
stands  on  the  statehouse  grounds.  It  was 
created  by  Cathy  and  John  Deering, 
the  Democrat-Gazette's  editorial  cartoonist. 


Northwest  bound 

If  it’s  occasionally  weird  for  him  being 
publisher,  it’s  an  unusual  business  anyway, 
Hussman  says  soon  after 
pointing  out  the  Rose 
Law  Firm  where  Hillaiy' 

Clinton  worked:  “You  get 
20%  of  your  revenue  fixim 
the  reader  and  80%  of 
your  revenue  from  the 
advertisers,  but  you  have 
to  put  the  reader  first.” 

That’s  a  formula  he 
repeatedly  drums  into 
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he  says.  “2006  was  the  first  profitable  year, 
and  it  was  profitable  in  ’07,  though  it  was 
down  some.’' 

Hussman  argues  there’s  another  reason 
to  maintain  regional  and  statewide  ambi¬ 
tions  even  as  other  chains  retrench  to  core 
markets:  “When  you’re  a  state  newspaper, 
your  reputation  is  enhanced,  and  you’re  a 
little  more  influential.  It  would  be  more 
profitable  not  to  be  statewide,  but  we  look 
at  it  like  a  public  service.” 

But  he’s  also  aimed  to  help  other  papers  in 
his  region.  Hussman  considers  one  of  his 
greatest  accomplishments  the  Traveling 
Campus  program  created  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  As 
SNPAs  president  in  2001-2002,  Hussman 
secured  pledges  from  most  of  the  large 
companies  in  the  industry,  increasing  the 
endowment  from  $1.3  million  to  $4.7 
million  (today  it  has  $9.5  million).  “The 
TVaveling  Campus  program  has  provided  free 
training  to  over  30,000  Southern  newspaper 
employees  since  its  inception,”  he  notes. 

Building  loyalty 

One  area  where  the  Democrat-Gazette 
admits  being  late  game:  niche  publishing. 
The  Morning  News  launched  two  free  week¬ 
lies  targeting  the  burgeoning  Latino  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  Democrat-Gazette  responded 
with  a  Spanish-language  product  of  its  own. 
In  Little  Rock,  after  ceding  the  alternative 
market  to  \he  Arkansas  Times,  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Gazette  last  May  launched  Sync,  a  free 
weekly  with  much  of  the  entertainment 


The  publisher  with  his  wife  Robena  and  their  twin  daughters,  Liza,  left,  and  Olivia.  Time  will  tell  if 
the  young  women,  and  his  son,  will  carry  on  the  Hussman  family  tradition  of  Arkansas  newspapering. 


news  and  listings  of  the  Times  but  none  of 
its  liberal  political  coverage  and  opinion. 

Still,  executive  editor  Smith  happily  says 
that  dreaming  up  new  products  is  not  his  joh. 
And  Smith  does  not  have  another  duty  often 
piled  on  editors  by  publishers  these  days  — 
turning  the  newsroom  into  a  center  of  24/7 
Internet  filing  and  blogging.  “Walter  is  a 
dream  publisher,”  Smith  adds.  “What  I’m  not 
facing  as  an  editor  is  having  my  staff  pulled 
from  the  need  to  focus  on  putting  out  a 
quality  newspaper.  I’m  not  repurposing  the 
staff  to  run  off  and  do  blogs.” 

The  Democrat-Gazette  gets  knocked  in 
some  circles  for  supposed  diversity  issues. 
Just  this  February',  its  state  editor,  Marilyn 
Mitchell,  resigned  with  an  angry  memo 


Wehco  Media’s  team:  Palmer  Newspapers  Division  President  Maurice  “Buddy”  King,  left;  Democrat-Gazette 
President  Paul  Smitii;  Treasurer  Allen  Berry;  J.P.  Morbeck,  VP/Wehco  Video;  Hot  Springs  Sentinel  Record 
GM  Nat  Lee;  Director/Taxation  and  Accounting  Charles  Van  Deventer;  and  PresidenVCEO  Hussman 


attacking  the  newsroom’s  leadership  as  a 
“good  ole’  boys  club”  that  tolerates  the  casual 
use  of  racial  slurs  and  sexual  innuendo.  The 
paper  just  as  heatedly  denied  the  allegations. 

The  paper  remains  one  of  a  very  few  big 
dailies  —  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  another 
—  that  does  not  report  the  number  of  its 
journalists  of  color  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors’  newsroom  census. 
“Everybody  who  has  a  job  here  knows  he 
or  she  got  that  job  on  merit,”  says  executive 
editor  Smith.  Both  he  and  Hussman  repeat 
the  story  of  a  black  woman  asking  in  so  many 
words  at  the  end  of  a  job  interview  if  she  was 
going  to  be  slotted  into  some  kind  of  race- 
related  beat  or  was  part  of  a  quota.  “I  know 
what  she  was  saying,”  Smith  says.  “Now  she 
has  the  confidence  of  knowing  she  got 
her  job  on  merit.” 

But  the  staff’s  loyalty  to  Hussman 
is  apparent  in  conversations  around 
the  newspaper.  Democrat-Gazette 
managers  tend  to  stay  around,  and 
nearly  all  the  key  positions  are  still 
filled  by  veterans  of  the  Little  Rock 
newspaper  war.  Hussman’s  industry 
reputation  attracts  new  talent,  as 
well.  Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press 
Publisher  Taylor,  33,  was  Gannett 
Co.’s  2006  Executive  of  the  Year 
and  was  content  with  life  in  the  big 
company  —  but  he  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  join  Wehco. 

“To  me,  Walter  is  one  of  the  true 
geniuses  of  the  industry,”  Taylor  says. 
“He  has  a  subtle  approach,  but  he’s 
really  sharp.  He’s  got  a  proven  track 
record,  at  a  time  when  this  industry  is 
going  backward.”  Even  now,  Taylor 
adds,  Hussman  continues  to  invest  in 
zette  newsrooms:  “I  appreciate  that  coming 
rd  from  publicly  traded  companies, 

where  it’s  just  cut,  cut,  cut.”  0 
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Philanthropic  incentives  pay  dividends 

All  the  right  moves  in  Little  Rock 


From  the  legendary  battle  for 
Little  Rock  to  the  ongoing  fight  with 
Stephens  Media  in  Northwest 
Arkansas,  Democrat-Gazette  Publisher 
Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr.  has  plenty  of  war 
stories  to  tell.  But  get  him  talking  about  the 
state  of  public  education  in  Arkansas,  and 

it  might  be  quite  a  while  before  the  _ 

conversation  turns  back  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

And  when  he  drives  a  visitor 
around  Little  Rock,  he  stops  not 
only  at  the  newspaper’s  production 
plant  —  with  its  new  neighbor,  the 
WOliam  J.  Clinton  Presidential 
Library  and  Museum  —  and  to 
show  off"  the  sights  made  famous  by 
Clinton’s  alleged  wrongdoings,  but 
he  also  drives  far  from  downtown 
to  an  after-school  program  for 
academically  challenged  teenagers. 

PA.R.K.  (Positive  Atmosphere 
Reaches  Kids)  was  founded  by 
former  Green  Bay  Packers  tight  end 
Keith  Jackson  and  is  overseen  by 
his  wife,  Melanie,  who  combines 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  possibility  of 
educational  progress  with  the  no- 
nonsense  manner  of  someone  who 
works  with  sometimes  obstreperous 
teenagers.  It  looks  like  an  NFL  ad 
for  the  United  Way  come  to  life, 
with  a  fully  equipped  gym  matched 
by  a  study  area  where  high  school 
students  who  once  made  Ds  and  Fs 
research  where  to  apply  for  college. 

But  newspwiper  money  largely 
erected  this  facility.  Funding  from 
the  Hussman  Foundation  built  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  Learn¬ 
ing  Center,  with  rows  of  computers 
and  the  textbooks  used  in  every 
school  the  kids  come  from.  “That’s  'h 

so  nobody  has  the  excuse,  1  left  my  ^ 
book  at  school,’”  Melanie  Jackson  notes. 

Hussman  is  chairman  of  the  program,  and 
it’s  clear  from  the  greetings  of  “Hi,  Walter”  he 
gets  as  a  visitor  is  given  a  tour  of  the  buUding 
that  he’s  a  frequent  drop-in.  “He’s  been  here 
since  Day  One,”  says  Keith  Jackson.  “A  lot  of 
people  can  write  a  check,  but  he  really  wants 
to  get  down  and  get  involved.  The  thing 
about  Walter  Hussman  is,  when  you  meet 
him  you  wouldn’t  know  he  is  in  the  position 
he  is,  that  he  has  a  lot  of  money,  or  that  he’s 
the  publisher  of  the  Democrat-Gazette.  He’s 
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just  SO  approachable  and  likeable.  He  treats 
everyone  as  if  they’re  important.” 

It  might  seem  ironic  —  given  the  Democ¬ 
rat-Gazette's  ongoing  war  with  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  Morning  News  —  that  every  time 
he  visits,  he  walks  under  a  sign  proclaiming  it 
the  “Donald  W.  Reynolds  BuUding.”  A  bust  of 


P.A.R.K.  President  Keith  Jackson  and  his  wife,  Melanie,  with 
publisher  Walter  Hussman  Jr.  in  the  Little  Rock  facility  for  teens 

5.  the  founder  of  the  chain  once  called  Donrey 

n,  and  Media  and  now  known  as  Stephens  Media  tl 

ter”  he  greets  visitors  in  its  lobby.  c( 

lUding  But  Hussman  has  worked  with  the  L 

here  Stephens  family  as  well  as  the  Waltons  of  w 

lot  of  Wal-Mart  to  improve  public  education  at  w 

wants  grass-roots  levels  like  PA.R.K.  and  in  the  bi 

g  statehouse.  Their  first  attempt  to  write  pi 

leet  sweeping  education  reform  legislation  was  R 

jition  a  failure.  “The  bill  didn’t  even  get  out  of  ir 

t  he’s  the  House  Education  Committee,”  he  says  ai 

He’s  with  a  sigh. 


But  then  he  turned  on  the  heat,  making 
the  rounds  of  Rotary  lunches  and  taking  out 
full-page  ads  every  day  for  16  days  as  the 
Legislature  prepared  to  go  back  into  session. 
The  ads  rallied  voter  support,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  consolidated  school  district 
fiefdoms  and  permitted  charter  school 

experiments,  was  passed  in  2004. 

Hussman’s  foundation  also  funded 
the  cost  of  teacher  and  staff  incen¬ 
tives  at  Meadowcliff  Elementary 
School  in  Little  Rock.  Hussman 
designed  the  incentives  taking  a  page 
from  the  Little  Rock  newspaper  war: 
'‘Gazette  salespeople  were  paid  100% 
in  salary,  but  the  Democrat  was  50% 
conunission,  so  they  sold  harder,”  he 
says.  “I  believe  in  incentives.” 

At  Meadowcliff,  ail  employees, 
including  the  cafeteria  workers,  got 
bonuses  of  as  much  as  $400  per 
child  depending  on  the  student’s 
progress.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  the  school  rose  to  the 
35th  percentile  from  the  25th  on  a 
widely  used  achievement  test,  and 
Hussman  paid  out  $144,000. 

He  then  persuaded  the  Waltons 
and  another  big  fiunily  foundation 
to  join  him  in  funding  incentives  at 
three  more  elementary  schools, 
while  the  Litde  Rock  School  District 
took  over  the  incentives  at  Meadow¬ 
cliff.  One  of  the  schools  improved  its 
academic  performance  from  l6th 
percentile  to  35th. 

Not  everybody  was  cheering, 
though.  The  teacher’s  union, 
suspicious  of  the  bonus  plan  and 
skeptical  about  charter  schools  in 
general,  helped  elect  new  school 
board  members  who  promptly 
bounced  the  schools  superintendent 
who  championed  Hussman’s  plan. 

But  with  the  persistence  he  showed  in 
the  Little  Rock  newspaper  war,  Hussman 
continues  to  back  charter  schools.  In  fact. 
Little  Rock’s  first-ever  downtown  school 
will  open  in  July  at  a  trophy  won  in  that 
war,  the  Gazette’s  old  headquarters.  The 
building  that  in  1992  housed  the  Clinton 
presidential  campaign’s  famous  “War 
Room”  is  being  reconfigured  as  a  school  for 
inner-city  kids,  with  an  emphasis  on  math 
and  science. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Newspapers 
eager  to  trim 
costs  look  to 
farm  out  ad 
production 
work,  but  care 
must  be  taken 
to  prevent 
Isnafus 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


The  excess  of  newspaper  staff-cut  announcements 
in  recent  months  has  taken  on  an  unsettling  ring.  While 
the  loss  of  jobs  is  terrifying  enough,  an  added  element 
makes  it  even  more  stomach-churning:  In  some  cases, 
jobs  are  not  so  much  lost  as  going  elsewhere  —  often  overseas. 

Outsourcing  is  certainly  not  new  to  the  industry.  In  almost  every 
department,  newspapers  have  been  handing  over  critical  pieces  of 
the  business  to  third  parties  for  more  than  a  century. 

Newsrooms  have  leaned  on  the  Associated  Press,  founded  in  1846, 
for  a  great  deal  of  content.  Circulation  departments  turned  to  outside 
contractors  and  trucks  to  deliver  papers  to  newsstands  and  homes. 
Representatives  in  Pennsylvania  field  customer  service  calls  from 
newspaper  subscribers  in  California.  But  the  industry’s  current  revenue 
crunch  ramps  up  the  urgency  to  shrink  costs.  Even  the  outsourcers  are 
feeling  squeezed:  consider  the  two  groups  of  rankled  newspaper 


In  Chennai,  India’s  fourth-largest  metropolitan  city,  workers  for  2AdPro  create  ads  for  more 
than  50  newspapers  at  the  company’s  operations  center.  Below  right,  in  Pune,  India,  employees 
of  Affinity  Express  belong  to  teams  focused  on  specific  products  and/or  clients. 
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editors’  recent  protests  against  AP’s  new 
rate  structure  and  fees. 

Now  the  outsourcing  of  advertising 
production  is  drawing  wider  attention.  In 
the  past  year-and-a-half,  several  dailies 
have  transferred  that  function  to  overseas 
outfits,  mostly  with  offices  in  India. 

There  are  several  forces  motivating 
newspapers  to  move  their  ad  production 
work  offshore.  Foremost  is  the  dire  need 
for  cost  savings.  The  wiring  of  the  globe  for 
high-speed  Internet  access,  coupled  with 
the  growing  familiarity  of  letting  foreigners 
do  work  once  handled  stateside,  have  come 
together  in  a  common  business  strategy 
that  has  piqued  the  interest  of  publishers. 

“India  has  always  had  brilliant,  educated 
people,”  Paul  Saffo  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Future  told  Business  Week  in  a  2003  article 
on  the  rise  of  India  and  outsourcing.  “Now 
Indians  are  taking  the  lead  in  colonizing 
cyberspace.” 

Several  companies  have  sprung  up  or 
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location  and  size  of  the  newspaper,  pay 
packages,  head  count,  benefits,  the  state 
of  equipment,  the  software  used,  and  the 
volume  of  ads  produced. 

Even  pinpointing  the  staffing  size  of  an 
ad  production  department  is  difficult,  says 
Mort  Goldstrom,  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Different  papers  include  different 
functions  in  that  department,  he  explains. 

When  asked,  however,  many  sources 
agreed  that  a  back-of-the-envelope  calcula¬ 
tion  shows  that  metro  newspapers  can 
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leaped  into  action  to  go 
after  ad  production  —  a 
department  that  creates 
ads  for  mostly  local 
clients  in  categories  like 
real  estate,  automotive, 
and  retail.  Outsourcing 
companies  vying  for  a 
piece  of  that  business 
include  2AdPro,  Express 
KCS,  Affinity  Express,  and  CCI  Sourcing. 

Their  advantage  —  and  emotional  touch 
point  —  is  that  they  maintain  artists  and 
staff  in  far-flung  Indian  cities  like  Chennai, 
Bangalore,  and  Gurgaon,  where  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  high-quality,  inexpensive 
workers.  These  companies  maintain  they 
can  do  the  same  work  for  much  less,  saving 
newspapers  anywhere  from  20%  to  60% 
of  ad  production  costs. 

Since  newspapers  maintain  different  cost 
structures,  the  dollar  amount  saved  varies 
wildly  depending  on  several  factors:  the 
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Outsourcing  is  “not  just  about  saving 
money,  but  it's  helping  business  grow.” 

—  DAVID  MCTARNAGHAN/President,  Media  Services,  Affinity  Express 


realize  a  savings  of  about  $500,000  a  year 
when  ad  production  work  is  offshored. 

Chains  like  the  Sun-Times  Media  Group, 
which  in  February  announced  that  it  will 
outsource  its  ad  production  work  for  its  95 
publications  to  Affinity  Express,  expects  to 
save  $3  million  annually. 

“What  I  like  about  this,”  says  Goldstrom, 
“is  if  they  can  do  it  more  efficiently  and 
advertisers  are  happy,  that  is  a  good  thing.” 

But  the  process  of  exporting  any  work  to 
£ui  outside  source  —  even  within  the  U.S.  — 
needs  to  be  monitored  closely.  Sure,  a  news¬ 
paper  might  be  able  to  save  by  tapping 
cheap  labor  overseas,  but  there  are  several 
minefields  to  navigate  in  the  process. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  _ 

for  example,  lost  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  during  the  labored 
process  of  transitioning  its  ad  work 
to  Pune,  India.  That  case,  noted 
later  in  this  story,  serves  as  a  cau¬ 
tionary  tale.  Many  of  the  companies 
handling  the  outsourced  work  have  jW 
just  started  doing  so  with  news- 
papers,  <md  there  are  many  kinks 


In  addition  to  training  and  development,  Affinity 
Express  holds  weekly  strategy  meetings  with  its 
team  in  Pune,  India.  Left,  production  staffers 
at  work  in  2AdPro's  Bangalore,  India,  office. 


newspapers  ad  management  system  (it 
can  also  work  without  an  ad  management 
system)  and  inputs  the  order  for  the  ad, 
specifying  images,  text,  sizes,  and  other 
data.  Half  a  world  away,  2AdPro  staffers  in 
Bangalore  and  Chennai  pick  up  the  request, 
reproduce  the  ad,  and  deliver  it  to  the  paper 
electronically  the  next  morning. 

2AdPro  divides  its  150  or  so  staffers  into 
teams,  each  with  an  expertise  in  such  ad¬ 
vertising  categories  as  real  estate,  automo¬ 
tive,  and  the  like.  “In  the  initial  stage,” 
explains  Sikora,  “we  capture  everything  we 
can  about  the  customer.  We  study  the 
newspaper  to  understand  what  it  currently 
looks  like  —  all  that  is  brought  in.” 

Gannett  outsources  with  2AdPro,  and 
Ryan  says  he  is  “elated”  with  the  process. 

He  admits  there  are  learning  curves  — 
“Some  of  the  ads  they  do  for  us  are  not  so 
good,”  he  says  —  but  that  is  to  be  expected. 
He  does  like  the  ability  of  getting  anywhere 
from  35  to  100  spec  ads  over  a  handful  of 
days.  “No  newspaper  is  capable  of  that. 


ters  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  offices  in  India. 

Sikora  and  Brownrout  left  the  paper  in 
March  2006  before  the  project  was  in  full 
swing  and  decided  instead  to  start  their 
own  outsourcing  company,  2AdPro. 

Brownrout,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
newspaper  guy  through  and  through,  says 
he  “sees  the  writing  on  the  wall,  with  pres¬ 
sures  on  costs  all  the  time.”  Newspapers  are 
expected  to  produce  more  ads  than  ever, 
not  for  just  the  daily  but  also  its  niche  pub¬ 
lications  and  online  affiliates.  “It’s  an  area 
where  there  is  tremendous  cost  squeeze,”  he 
,  adds,  “and  newspap)ers 

can’t  walk  away  from  it.” 


If  you  can’t  beat  ’em ... 

Todd  Brownrout  and  Pervez  Sikora  saw 
all  of  this  coming.  They  worked  together  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  where  Brownrout 
served  as  senior  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Sikora,  who  was  the  paper’s  director 
of  advertising  technology,  was  charged 
with  a  mission  in  late  2005  to  look  into 
offshoring.  He  says  they  had  to  come  up 
with  a  list  of  internal  functions  —  not  just 
the  “no-brainers”  like  IT,  but  other  areas 
as  well  that  could  be  sent  abroad. 

Sikora  was  no  stranger  to  the  concept; 
his  background  included  work  with  a  Bay 
Area  firm  that  handled  offshore  call  centers. 
But  the  level  of  sophistication  surprised 
him  when  he  and  other  Times  executives 
went  on  a  fact-finding  trip  to  India. 

“It  was  pretty  eye-opening,”  Sikora  re¬ 
calls.  “I  just  had  not  realized  the  extent  and 
the  type  of  work  happening  in  India.”  The 
Times  and  its  then-classified  subsidiary. 
Recycler,  signed  to  do  a  test  run  with 
Affinity  Express,  a  company  that  specializes 
in  ad  production  work  with  U.S.  headquar- 


because  we  don’t  staff  that  way,”  Ryan  adds. 

The  big  hand-off 

When  European  advertising  agencies 
started  exploring  ad  sourcing,  the  Danish- 
owned  Stibo  (the  parent  of  content  man¬ 
agement  systems  company  CCI  Europe) 
and  the  Indian  daily  newspaper  The  Hindu 
jointly  founded  CCI  Sourcing  in  2006.  “We 
wanted  to  make  sure  we  had  the  quality 


When  a  paper  contracts  with  2AdPro, 
the  company’s  staff  produces  the  ads  that 
come  in  over  the  transom.  “You  want  to 
send  us  50  ads  a  month?  Fine.  You  want  to 
send  us  500  a  month?  Fine,”  says  Sikora, 
who  points  outs  that  newspapers  pay  by  the 
volume  of  ads,  not  for  dedicated  employees. 

It  works  like  this:  A  newspaper  salesper¬ 
son  or  production  coordinator  logs  on  2Ad- 
Pro’s  custom  site,  which  syncs  up  with  the 
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U.S.  Senator  John  McCain 

AP  Annual  Meeting 
April  14  —  10:30  am 


U.S.  Senator  Barack  Obama 

AP  Annual  Luncheon 
April  14  —  1:00  p.m. 


Also  at  the  AP  Annual  Meeting: 

Get  a  glimpse  of  our  newest  initiative,  the  Mobile  News  Network. 
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For  more  information,  go  to  www.ap.org/annual08 


the  essential  global  news  network 


American  Color’s 
Bill  Blackwood 


Oitamg  doesn't 
always  go  overseas 

Not  all  outsourced  ad  pro- 

duction  work  leaves  the  country. 
Some  companies  stick  stateside, 
and  have  been  doing  so  for  more  than  10 
years.  “The  industry  has  viewed  outsourc¬ 
ing  and  offshoring  as  synonymous,”  says 
Bill  Blackwood,  VP/newspaper  services  for 
print  and  prepress  company  American 
Color.  “We  don’t  think  it’s  that  finite.” 

His  company  has  been  working  with  the 
Houston  Chronicle 
for  more  than  a 
decade,  first  han¬ 
dling  the  metro’s 
prepress  production 
and  then  moving 
on  to  ad  production 
in  2000.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  is  symbiot¬ 
ic:  Many  of  the 
Chronicle's  former 
graphic  artists  now  work  for  American 
Color,  which  cuts  the  payroll  checks  and 
manages  the  work. 

Blackwood  says  the  company  takes  a 
“hybrid”  approach,  with  operations  in 
such  cities  as  Phoenix,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  while  also  maintaining  multiple 
relationships  with  offshore  companies. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  outsources  most 
of  its  ads  to  Affinity  Express,  but  American 
Color  handles  branding  and  creative  work 
for  the  Dispatch’s  advertisers. 

Executives  with  the  Chronicle  say  that 
the  relationship  with  American  Color  is 
in  transition,  as  their  contract  is  being 
renegotiated.  The  paper,  like  several  of  its 
peers  across  the  country,  has  to  dramati¬ 
cally  reduce  costs  further. 

Jan  McDonald,  founder  of  U.S.-based 
outsourcing  firm  American  Outsourcing 
Solutions,  claims  a  newspaper  can  save  as 
much  (roughly  40%  of  costs)  by  going 
with  his  company  as  they  would  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  offshoring. 

The  Dallas,  Pa.-based  company  uses 
ad  production  software  to  expedite  the 
process.  American  Outsourcing  enjoys 
the  support  of  Pennsylvania,  which  offers 
companies  incentives  to  keep  jobs  in  the 
Keystone  state. 

American  Outsourcing  is  in  beta  with 
several  papers  including  The  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times.  Adds  President  Jim  Kelley, 
“We  speak  the  same  language,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  same  culture.” 


level  to  satisfy  ad  agencies,  and  then  go  to 
newspapers,”  says  Jeff  Rogers,  the  Atlanta- 
based  vice  president  of  North  American 
sales.  Rogers,  who  worked  at  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  11  years,  notes,  “We  are  in 
no  way  a  newcomer  to  newspapers.” 

CCI  Sourcing  treads  gingerly  when  consid¬ 
ering  the  type  of  newspaper  ad  work  it  will 
do.  “We  firmly  believe  in  not  taking  over  de¬ 
partments,”  Rogers  says.  “We  believe  there  is 
a  measured  process.  It  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
outsource  the  entire  advertising  department.” 

It’s  a  slightly  different  take  than,  say, 
one  outsourcer  that  does  business  with 
MediaNews  Group  and  other  newspaper 
companies  like  McClatchy. 

Five  years  ago,  Robert  Berkeley  founded 
Express  KCS,  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  35-year  old 
Indian  outsourcing 
company  KCS,  when  he 
started  hearing  rum¬ 
blings  among  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine 
publishers  in  the  UK 
and  the  U.S.  about 
offshoring  possibilities. 

“Our  clients  are 
looking  to  make  savings 
first,”  Berkeley  says 
during  a  phone  call 
from  London.  ‘We  take 
what  they  have  today 
and  contractually  com¬ 
mit  to  achieving  [that] 
with  the  same  number 
of  staff,  which  is  really 
hard  because  these  guys 
in  India  have  never 
heard  of  Miami  or 
Minneapolis.” 

Berkeley  dismisses 
any  concerns  of  language  and  translations. 

To  prevent  cultural  cross-wire.  Express  KCS 
replicates  the  ad  production  department  in 
India  as  if  it  was  airlifted  directly  out  say,  San 
Jose.  “We  get  a  dedicated  staff”  for  each 
newspaper  client,  he  says.  “There’s  an  office 
with  a  door  on  it  that  says,  ‘San  Jose  Mercury 
NewsT  The  Indian  staffers  visit  the  news¬ 
papers  and  cities  so  they  can  gain  a  better 
grasp  of  cultural  differences.  “So  they  under¬ 
stand  when  you  say  ‘football,’  you  mean  the 
oblong  thing,  not  the  round  thing.” 

Stretching  the  global  limits 

Technology  holds  the  promise  that  it  can 
flatten  the  world,  to  use  Tom  Friedman’s  turn 
of  phrase,  that  it  can  make  communication 
seamless.  As  long  as  a  someone  has  access  to 
a  high-speed  Internet  line,  where  does  it 
matter  where  they  work? 


j  Unless  technology  goes  haywire. 

A  bizarre  incident  that  occurred  early  this 
year  off  the  coast  of  Egypt  affected  Internet 
access  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  Asia: 

At  the  end  of  January,  two  undersea  Internet 
broadband  cables  were  cut.  The  disruption 
slowed  or  halted  Internet  activity  in  a  whole 
swath  of  countries,  including  India,  Pakistan, 
Egypt,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United 
Emirates,  and  Bahrain. 

!  “The  biggest  impact  to  the  rest  of  the 

I  world  could  come  from  outages  across  India, 
i  where  many  U.S.  companies  outsource 
I  customer-service  call  centers  and  other  back- 
j  office  operations,”  an  AP  report  warned. 

Affinity  Express  cited  that  breakdown  as 
the  reason  it  keeps  a  team  of  staffers  not  only 
in  India  but  also  in 
Manila,  Philippines. 

The  14-year  old  compa¬ 
ny,  which  also  has  more 
than  800  employees, 
manages  ad  production 
for  the  likes  of  The 
Charlotte  (N.C.) 

Observer  and  The  News 
&  Observer  in  Raleigh. 

“Our  message  is  dif¬ 
ferent  than  most,”  says 
David  McTamaghan, 
Affinity’s  president  of 
media  services.  “It’s 
not  just  about  saving 
money,  but  it’s  helping 
business  grow.  Yes,  we 
want  to  make  ad  pro¬ 
duction  more  efficient, 
and  your  salespeople  to 
be  more  efficient.  We 
are  going  to  give  you 
training  and  tools.” 

Other  vendors  and 
newspaper  reps  interviewed  for  this  story 
claimed  there  was  no  disruption  caused  by 
the  January  line  cut. 

Communication  breakdown 

While  technology  meltdowns  can  disrupt 
the  outsourcing  process,  the  real  monster 
problems  happen  when  there  are  misunder¬ 
standings  about  how  newspapers  operate. 

No  matter  the  location,  if  the  third  party 
does  not  grasp  deadlines  or  ad  sizes,  it  can 
cause  incredible  setbacks. 

What’s  more,  there  is  a  loss  of  institutional  g 
knowledge  when  staffers  are  laid  off  —  even 
if  the  job  stays  within  the  U.S.  1 

“There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  for  having  a  * 

dedicated  employee  with  some  loyalty  to  the  5 
company,”  says  Anthony  Napoli,  a  local  rep-  ;; 
resentative  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  ; 
New  York,  who  has  seen  jobs  outsourced  S 
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Affinity  Express'  newest  facility  is  in  the 
Ortigas  Business  Center,  Manila,  Philippines 
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by  The  New  York  Times  and  its 
sister  publication  The  Boston  5P^(. 

Globe.  “That  is  how  the  company 
stays  viable.” 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  decided 
to  outsource  its  ad  production 
work  to  a  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  division 
of  Volt  Information  Sciences. 

But  after  two  years,  the  Daily 

ATeit’s  pulled  the  work  fi-om  Volt  CALIF 

and  outsourced  it  to  TSA  Design 

Group,  a  graphic  design  firm  in 

Van  Nuys,  Calif  John  Webb,  isa 

then  the  Daily  A/ea«’production 

director,  cited  in  a  1996  letter  to 

E^P  Volt’s  “lack  of  newspaper  2AdPro’ 

knowledge.” 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  had  These  a( 
a  similar  experience  when  it  Gannett 

decided  to  offshore  its  ad 
production  work  to  India. 

The  Dispatch  learned  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  doing  a  trial  run  offshoring  its  ad 
production  work,  and  decided  it  might  be 
worth  a  try.  “We  were  looking  at  it  really  as 
cost  savings  and  efficiency  improvement,” 
says  VP/CIO  Joe  Gallo.  “We  had  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  had  grown  fairly  significantly.  We 


ROOM  TO  BREATHE 

CALIFORNIA  CLOSETS' 


2AdPro’s  newspaper  clients  pay 
by  the  volume  of  ads,  not  for 
specific  teams  of  ad  producers. 
These  ads  were  created  for 
Gannett  newspapers. 


knew  it  was  larger  " 
than  it  should  be”  —  at  the  time,  he  notes,  90 
people  staffed  the  ad  services  department  — 
“and  we  had  a  lot  of  process  issues.” 

Gallo  started  conversations  with  Affinity, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times'  test  vendor,  in 
October  2006.  After  a  trip  to  India  and 


further  vetting,  the  Dispatch 
signed  a  contract  with  Affinity 
in  November  2006.  The  paper 
announced  it  was  outsourcing, 
and  offered  buyouts  to  ad  pro¬ 
duction  employees  by  December. 
“We  wanted  to  be  out  front  and 
get  out  there  to  the  department, 
and  the  advertising  community,” 
Gallo  says. 

At  that  time,  representatives 
with  Affinity  told  the  LHspatch 
it  could  “go  live”  in  April  2007. 
The  paper  had  started  the  buy¬ 
out  process  so  that  it  would  be 
completed  by  tlien. 

As  the  switch  was  under  way, 
jgjlll  “it  came  to  light  [Affinity]  really 
had  no  solid  understanding  of 
the  work  they  had  been  contract- 
zrrmii  ed  to  do,”  Gallo  recalls.  “It  was  a 

npioN 

very,  very  difficult  transition”  — 
one  that  lasted  until  mid-summer 
of 2007.  “They  knew  how  to  build  an  ad, 
but  they  didn’t  know  what  it  meant  to  have 
i  multiple  deadlines  and  multiple  products,” 

I  he  says.  “They  didn’t  understand  that  what 
I  we  were  asking  was  standard  for  the  indus- 
i  try.  There  was  a  total  lack  of  industry 
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understanding  and 

experience.”  Affinity  Express’ 

Affinity  has  handled  staff  of  more 

work  for  promotional  work- 

produc  co^pante. 

retail  pnnters,  and  Manila  and  in 

direct  mail  for  more  India.  It  has 

than  a  decade.  But  at  acquired  140 

that  time,  newspapers  newspaper 

were  uncharted  2006. 

territory. 

After  the  test  run, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 
eventually  decided 
against  Affinity.  But 
Recycler,  its  sister 
publication  at  the 
time,  signed  on. 

According  to  Affini¬ 
ty’s  McTamaghan, 
the  Times  was  the 
company’s  first 
newspaper  client  — 
and  the  paper  wanted  to  continue  using  its 
old  legacy  workflow  systems. 

“It  wasn’t  just  the  systems,”  he  says,  “it  was 
primarily  the  business  model  we  tried  to 
start.  It  didn’t  position  us  or  them  well.”  It 
served  as  a  learning  experience,  he  adds,  and 
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Affinity  has  since  tweaked  its  model. 

As  for  the  Dispatch,  McTamaghan  ex¬ 
plains,  the  paper  was  going  to  be  Affinity’s 
first  client  to  try  out  an  integrated  workflow 
system  —  but  the  catch  is  that  the  Dispatch 
wanted  to  host  it.  “We  acknowledged  the 


ramp-up  was  diffi- 

- , 

workflow  system  was 
PONTIAC  BMC  I  online.  Since  then 
we  have  taken  a 
different  approach 
and  created  a  service 
bureau,”  he  says, 
adding  that  the 
systems  are  now 
tested  and  hosted 
by  Affinity  before 
a  project  goes  live. 

Further  compli¬ 
cating  matters,  the 
Dispatch  was  way 
behind  the  curve 
in  advertising  tech¬ 
nology  for  its  ad 
services,  confirms 
,  Dispatch  VP/Sales 

176-856-6666  ;  Abby  Clark.  The 

staff  couldn’t  proof 

:  electronic  tears,  for  example,  until  the 
Affinity  project.  One  of  the  benefits  to  going 
with  Affinity  was  the  technology  upgrade. 

The  hurdles  were  steep.  “It  was  a  little  bit 
of  eveiything,”  Clark  says.  “Some  people’s  ads 
didn’t  mn.  We  left  out  ads.  Some  people  put 
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the  wrong  ads  in,  or  others  that  ran  were 
incorrect.  When  you  think  about  the  ad 
process,  there  are  a  lot  of  places  where  things 
can  go  wrong.” 

Clark  says  that  they  kept  all  their  ad 
accounts;  some  dropped  out  during  the 
changeover,  but  eventually  came  back. 

Now,  the  Dispatch  is  sticking  with  Affinity. 
“They  have  gone  out  and  hired  people  with 
industry  experience,”  Gallo  says.  “They  also 
had  a  problem  in  India ... 
the  management  over  there 
had  been  replaced.  They 
corrected  onshore  and  off¬ 
shore  issues.  We  are  now 
getting  the  performance 
we  used  to  get  from  our 
team  and  we  hope  to  get 
even  better  performance 
going  forward.” 

Gallo  declined  to  give  hard  numbers  as  to 
how  much  his  paper  is  saving  by  making  the 
move,  but  notes  the  Dispatch  is  shaving 
roughly  30%  off  its  ad  production  costs. 

“In  hindsight,”  Gallo  reflects,  “it  was  very 
aggressive  to  give  them  a  systems  implemen¬ 
tation.  Their  strength  is  just  building  ads.  We 
are  pleased  now  with  how  they  build  ads  and 
how  the  process  works.” 


Affinity  has  acquired  140  newspaper  pub¬ 
lications  as  customers  since  October  2006. 

Testing  the  waters 

Lynn  Dickerson,  McClatchy  s  vice 
president  of  operations,  says  that  several  of 
the  chain’s  newspapers  are  in  the  process  of 
testing  with  Express  KCS  and  Affinity:  “We 
are  looking  for  them  to  do  work  both  better 
and  cheaper.” 

Kim  Parks,  digital  operations  manager 
I  at  the  Gannett-owned  Rochester  (N.Y.) 


Overseas,  ‘"We  capture  everything  we  can 
about  the  customer.  We  study  the  newspaper 
to  see  what  it  looks  like.”  —  pervez  sikora/2  AdPro 


Democrat  and  Chronicle,  says  any  new 
:  relationship  takes  time  to  smooth  out:  “It’s 
!  bumpy  in  the  beginning  any  time  you  go  live, 
no  matter  how  much  testing”  you  do.  Many 
I  of  Gannett’s  papers,  including  the  Democrat 
I  and  Chronicle  and  The  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  have  outsourced  with  2AdPro. 

1  Parks  says  the  outsourcing  works  for  them. 

The  sales  reps  have  to  be  “very  specific”  with 
layouts,  she  points  out  —  though  sometimes. 


depending  upon  the  client,  they  sometimes 
give  the  artists  more  leeway  The  advantage, 
she  notes,  is  the  quick  turnaround:  Prior  to 
offshoring,  it  would  take  anywhere  between 
24  and  48  hours  to  receive  an  ad.  Now,  as 
long  as  the  ad  is  inputted  by  8  p.m.  EST,  the 
paper  receives  it  by  8  the  next  morning. 

One  executive  at  a  major  metro,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anomnious,  savs  things 
went  as  planned  with  its  Express  KCS  imple¬ 
mentation  —  but  there  w’ere  a  few  hiccups. 
For  e.xample,  when  it  came  time  to  update  a 
St.  Patrick’s  Day 
ad  with  Easter 
specials  for  one 
client,  the  ads 
came  back 
with  eggs  and 
shamrocks. 

The  executive  adds  that  for  outsourcing  to 
work  it  takes  commitment  from  eveiyone 
from  the  C-level  suite  to  the  sales  team  — 
because  it’s  not  just  about  outsourcing,  but 
the  impact  of  institutional  change:  “Some¬ 
times  I  think  people  underestimate  that.  But 
the  rewards  are  worth  it.”  11 
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Three  manufacturers’ 
first  keyless  offset  press¬ 
es  to  be  put  into  regular 
production  —  machines 
at  the  center  of  protracted  tech¬ 
nical  and  legal  struggles  in  the 
1990s  —  will  fall  silent  owing  to 
replacement  and  consolidation. 

In  early  February  The  Washington  Post 
announced  it  will  close  its  Maryland  plant 
and  move  two  of  the  four  presses  there  to  its 
Virginia  plant,  which  it  will  expand.  The 
decision  follows  similar  consolidations 
by  dailies  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Phoenix,  Atlanta,  and  New  York. 

The  Post’s  eight  presses  —  Mitsubishi’s 
only  keyless-inking  machines  at  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  its  first  keyless  color  towers,  and  the 
world’s  largest  keyless  order  —  sparked  a  I  Once  the  site  of  a  Clorox  plant  near  Jersey  City's  waterfront,  opposite  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  New 
years-long  government  antidumping  action  I  York's  Dsily  News  production  plant  will  install  three  triplewide  KBA  Commander  CT  presses. 
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I  against  certain  imported  presses,  followed 
I  by  a  successful  antidumping  lawsuit  with 

j  sputtering  legal  and  political  after-effects, 

i  Just  days  after  the  Post  disclosed  its  plans, 
i  Koenig  &  Bauer  AG  announced  it  had  sold 
i  15  triplewide  towers  to  New  York’s  Daily 
'  News,  w'here  they  will  replace  13-year-old 
Goss  Newsliners.  Those  presses’  installation 
I  and  early  keyless  inker  design  put  Goss  on 
i  the  defendant’s  side  of  a  bitter  lawsuit. 

But  before  Goss  and  Mitsubishi  took 
j  their  first  U.S.  keyless  orders,  and  even  be- 
I  fore  the  first  of  KBAjs  three  North  American 

I  keyless  sales.  The  Star-Ledger  installed  TKS 

i  keyless  in  New  Jersey.  By  late  1991,  after 
!  months  of  production  testing  and  with  a 

I  second  plant  to  equip,  the  Newark-based 
paper  that  serves  most  of  the  state  chose  to 
\  retain  keyless  inkers  only  on  black  units, 

I  switching  color  to  conventional  inkers. 

I  Early  last  month,  the  Star-Ledger  told 

I  employees  it  expects  to  close  one  of  its  two 
production  plants,  perhaps  as  soon  as  May. 

Keyless  loses  its  luster 

j  Relying  on  pages  properly  prepared  in 
j  prepress,  keyless  inking  trades  across-the- 
j  page  inking  control  for  simpler  operation 
I  of  a  somewhat  simpler  press.  Hoped-for 

benefits  —  less  waste,  adjustment,  mainte¬ 
nance,  training,  and  staffing  —  were  offset 
by  operating  difficulties  caused  by  over¬ 
emulsification  of  the  less-used  color  inks. 

Some  of  the  sites  that  took  the 
!  plunge  into  keyless  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge  —  working  with  press  and 
ink  vendors  and  producing  fine- 
looking  editions.  But  even  they 
acknowledge  over-optimism.  As 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  Oper¬ 
ations  Director  Joe  McKinnon 
remarked  a  year  after  putting  into 
production  the  last  keyless  sold  in 
this  country:  “We  were  smoking 
the  same  stuff  The  Washington 
Post  was  smoking.” 

Others  abandoned  keyless  for 
digital  inkers.  And  two  press 
manufacturers  never  got  past 
their  initial  test  sites. 

Now,  in  less  than  four  weeks, 
the  industry  has  learned  that 
some  of  Mitsubishi’s  only  color 
keyless  towers,  all  of  Goss’  first 
keyless  presses  (since  refitted  with 
Printing  Press  Services  Interna¬ 
tional  digital  inkers),  and  proba¬ 
bly  some  of  TKS’s  only  surviving 
keyless  will  come  on  the  market. 

For  reasons  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  technology,  much  of  what 
keyless  remains  is  on  its  way  out. 


Mitsubishi  was  perhaps  the  first  to  promote 
keyless  in  the  U.S.,  and  TKS  was  the  first  to 
test  it  here  with  color.  Owing  to  the  indus¬ 
try’s  ceaseless  circulation  decline  and  more 
recent  contraction  in  advertising,  the  com- 
[  panies’  only  U.S.  keyless  customers  will 
j  close  plants  and  probably  try  to  sell  presses. 

Oversupply  of  old  iron 

The  timing  may  be  right  to  curtail  capac¬ 
ity,  but  it  couldn’t  be  worse  to  peddle  press¬ 
es.  Earlier  production  consolidations  gave 
other  major  metros  a  head  start  in  market¬ 
ing  generally  more  familiar  equipment, 
while  swelling  used-equipment  inventories. 

1  Equipment  resellers  and  reftirbishers 
j  would  comment  only  if  their  names  are  not 
used.  After  many  years  in  the  business,  says 
one,  “I’ve  never  seen  so  much  used  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  market,  and  so  little  demand.” 
Still,  he  says,  some  that  seems  likely  to  sell 
does  not,  while  what  seems  destined  for  the 
scrap  heap  is  snapped  up.  Given  the  current 
glut,  he  supposes  the  Daily  News  and  Post 
presses  “are  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  sell.” 

Resellers  may  be  interested  in  them,  he 
continues,  but  given  the  nature  of  the 
:  equipment  and  the  saturation  of  the  mar- 
I  ket,  most  of  the  profit  will  be  in  refurbish- 
!  ing  and  installing. 

There  are  better  alternatives  available 
I  from  Europe’s  used  equipment  inventory, 

I  he  adds.  The  Times  of  Shreveport,  La., 


:  announced  it  will  acquire  and  upgrade  a 
Swiss  paper’s  1991  Wifag  press  through 
Netherlands-based  Graphic  Web  Systems. 

From  one  newspaper  executive’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  it  is  a  bad  time  to  unload  iron.  “They’re 
pushing  up  against  a  very  strong  head¬ 
wind,”  says  Bruce  Meissner,  production  vice 
president  at  The  Sacramento  Bee.  Besides 
noting  the  volume  of  equipment  already  on 
the  market  and  newspapers’  reluctance  to 
spend,  Meissner  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
presses  at  the  Post  and  to  some  extent  the 
Daily  News  axe  wmxsudl. 

Another  reseller  insists  there  are  buyers 
for  used  equipment,  depending  on  what  it 
is,  what  it  can  be  used  for,  and  where  those 
!  buyers  are  located.  Older  presses  have  long¬ 
er  cutoffs;  some  that  aren’t  too  long  have 
markets  outside  the  U.S.,  he  says,  pointing 
to  two  recent  sales  in  Latin  America, 
i  Black-only  units  are  basically  scrap,  he 
!  adds,  but  units  that  can  be  stacked  to  add 
I  color,  especially  on  customers’  existing  floor 
'  units,  may  well  find  buyers.  The  reseller  ac- 
j  knowledges  the  oversupply,  noting  his  firm 
I  acquired  machines  from  plants  closed  in 
i  the  past  two  years.  He  and  others  agree  that 
owners  seldom  can  expect  to  be  paid  more 
than  their  cost  for  removing  an  old  press. 

In  general,  “it  really  depends  on  the 
installed  base  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
presses  and  the  cutoff,”  the  latter  being 
more  important,  says  one  of  the  resellers. 
Presses  can  be  converted  to  produce 
newspapers  at  narrower  widths,  but  they 
ordinarily  cannot  be  converted  to  smaller- 
circumference  cylinders  for  shorter  cutoffs. 
Pressline  Services  may  be  the  only  company 
offering  such  conversions. 

All  agree  that  a  matching  web  width 
makes  equipment  more  desirable  by 
eliminating  a  further  cost  for  the  buyer. 

One  reseller  points  out  that  despite  the 
amount  of  available  equipment,  for  certain 
presses  “that  volume  can  be  chewed  up  real 
quick”  by  just  a  couple  of  big  projects  —  for 
example,  jointly  owned  regional  sites  or  large 
operations  that  add  color  using  equipment 
comparable  to  what  is  already  installed.  For 
such  purposes,  some  reconfigurable  20-year- 
old  equipment  with  ample  color  capacity  is 
in  relatively  good  shape,  with  parts  and 
service  readily  available,  an  acceptable  cutoff, 
and  new  dampeners  and  register  controls. 
The  current  market,  he  says,  makes  even 
these  presses  competitively  priced. 

If  all  of  that  is  available  at  “significant 
capital  savings”  compared  with  the  cost  of 
new  presses  while  providing  almost  equal 
quality,  he  continues,  it  will  “make  it  a 
pretty  attractive  alternative.” 

John  Woolard  doubts  the  comparison. 


Mitsubishi  press  rises  behind  former  Washington  Post  plant 
manager  Kelly  Bensen  in  College  Park,  Md.,  11  years  ago. 
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won  the  later  lawsuit.  But  the  request  to 
excuse  the  Post  sale  from  antidumping 
duties  was  made  in  1999  by  interim  owner 
Goss  Graphic  Systems,  which  at  the  time 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  “liquidity  crunch”  that 
delayed  projects  and  put  it  into  bankruptcy. 
The  action  may  have  saved  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  duties  believed  related  to  the 
Post  press  purchase. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  relief,  the 
two  companies  had  virtually  nothing  to  say 
about  it,  not  even  eidmitting  that  the  instal¬ 
lation  at  issue  was  the  Post's  —  the  only  site 
fitting  the  description  Goss  used  in  asking 
for  removal  of  the  duties.  “We  don’t  know 
what  Goss  is  up  to,”  Post  Operations  Vice 
President  Michael  Clurman  said  at  the 
time.  “We  literally  played  no  role.” 

If  the  two  presses  left  behind  are  to  find 
new  homes,  all  sources  agree  they  will 
require  conversion  to  digital  inkers,  at  a 
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The  first  Goss 
Newsliner,  using  an 
older  version  of  its 
keyless  inking  system, 
is  installed  at  the 
Daily  News’  Liberty 
View  plant  in  the 
summer  of  1995. 


cost  that  could  not 
immediately  be 
estimated.  Although 
a  buyer  would  need 
unfilled  demand  for 
color,  says  one  re¬ 
seller,  page  counts 
have  come  down, 
which  may  free  e.xisting  units  to  run  color. 

Resellers  doubted  the  presses’  value  as 
sources  of  spares  for  the  small  U.S.  commu¬ 
nity  of  Mitsubishi  users.  The  cost  “can  get 
quite  expensive,”  says  one,  pointing  out  that 
it  includes  removal,  dismantling,  transpor¬ 
tation  to  another  location,  parts  removal, 
and  shipping.  Still,  a  press  that  enjoys  little 
or  no  market  as  an  operating  machine 
represents  a  ready  source  of  parts.  If  it  need 
not  be  removed  soon,  it  can  be  cannibal¬ 
ized,  as  has  occurred  with  some  old  letter- 
press  and,  more  recently  for  small  parts, 
with  one  plant’s  flexo  press. 

One  reseller  allowed  that  if  one  of  the 
presses  is  sold  entirely,  the  other,  or  some 
of  its  towers,  may  be  sold  off  in  major 
components,  but  not  for  small  parts. 


From  best-case  perspectives  in  accounting 
and  production,  says  the  managing  partner 
in  the  industrial  division  of  property  tax 
consultants  Morrison  and  Head,  “it  makes 
more  sense  to  spend  $60  million  for  a  new 
press  than  to  get  an  old  press  for  free,” 
owing  to  greater  efficiencies  and  revenue 
opportunities.  And  much  like  the  case  with 
computers,  w'hen  inflation  is  accounted  for, 
he  continues,  a  new,  more  capable  press  can 
cost  a  paper  less  than  the  last  press  it  pur¬ 
chased  new  —  which  further  diminishes  old 
iron’s  value  with  respect  to  a  tax  assessment. 

Furthermore,  noting  the  Post  cited 
declining  revenues  and  circulation  in  decid¬ 
ing  to  close  its  College  Park,  Md.,  plant, 
Woolard  says  those  factors  can  be  quanti¬ 
fied  in  “routine”  analyses  “as  economic 
obsolescence  affecting  the  value  of  the  press 
and  associated  property  tax  liability.” 


Idle  pair  of  presses 

The  moves  by  the  Post  are  the  latest  twists 
in  its  presses’  history.  Between  the  govern¬ 
ment  investigation  that  led  to  antidumping 
duties  on  Japanese  and  German  double¬ 
wide  newspaper  presses  and  Goss’  singular 
success  in  an  antidumping  lawsuit  even  as 
the  law’  under  which  it  was  brought  was 
repealed,  there  was  the  unexpected  removal 
of  antidumping  duties  on  the  very  sale,  the 
Post’s  Mitsubishi  presses,  that  provoked 
Goss’  original  petition.  And  none  other 
than  Goss  itself  requested  that  relief 

Goss’  then-owner  Rockwell  International 
petitioned  for  the  investigation.  Goss  Inter¬ 
national,  which  now  owns  the  business. 


Very  small  user  group 

A  natural  first  place  to  look  for  buyers 
is  among  other  users  of  the  same  press. 
Mitsubishi’s  only  comparable  presses  in  the 
Americas  are  at  five  U.S.  newspapers.  The 
nearest  to  the  Post,  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  lost  one  of  its  three  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  Lithopia  presses  to  a  fire  last  summer. 
The  Media  General  flagship  said  in  January 
it  had  no  urgent  need  to  replace  the  press. 

Production  and  operations  executives  in 
Richmond  did  not  return  calls  seeking 
comment  on  whether  their  plant  may  avail 
itself  of  Post  equipment,  or  if  Media  Gener¬ 
al’s  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  may 
wish  to  add  to  its  Mitsubishi  press. 

Mitsubishi’s  first  U.S.  customer.  North 
Jersey  Media  Group,  is  an  unlikely  buyer. 
Just  two  years  ago  it  added  a  Wifag  press 
and  Ferag  post-press  systems  to  its  plant’s 
Lithopia  and  MAN  Roland  Uniset  presses. 

The  smallest  user,  at  66,670  weekday 
circulation.  The  Register-Guard  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  is  believed  to  have  negotiated  a  good 
price  for  its  press  during  the  1991  recession. 
It  may  be  looking  at  expansion. 

Not  a  tower  press,  the  R-G’s  Lithopia 
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Cost-Effective  But  Effective  - 
The  Tower  Clean  System  from  Baldwin 
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David  F.  Pero,  the  R-Gs  chief  operating 
officer,  who  also  recognizes  it  is  a  matter  of 
color  versus  cost,  a  question  of  return  on 
investment.  Space  is  avEiilable.  When  the 
new  plant  was  built,  he  points  out,  “they 
made  sure  there  was  room  for  expansion.” 

Confirming  that  “a  tower  has  been  on  our 
wish  list,”  Pero  adds  that  there  is  no  “defini¬ 
tive  plan  to  add  one  at  this  point  in  time.” 

Presses  at  the  R-G  and  Post  have  the 
same  22-inch  cutoff.  “We’d  certainly  be 
interested  in  having  some  discussion  with 
them  once  equipment  is  coming  offline, 
and  learning  what  they  have,”  says  Pero. 
“Now  that  we’re  aware  of  it.  I’m  sure  we’ll 
make  some  inquiries.” 


In  the  meantime,  two  things  seem 
certain:  Expected  to  arrive  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  this  month  as 
LeCamp’s  successor,  Janet  Owen  no  doubt 
will  be  consulted  on  a  possible  press 
addition,  and  Pero  made  it  clear  his  paper 
remains  uninterested  in  keyless  inking. 

Pero  cautions  that  total  cost  “from  start 
to  finish  —  not  just  the  cost  of  the  unit 
itself,”  but  also  its  removal,  retrofitting  and 
shipping  —  “might  take  that  inexpensive 
piece  of  equipment  and  turn  it  into  a  very 
expensive  piece  of  equipment.” 

Even  if  a  tower  makes  its  way  across  the 
country,  providing  cash  for  the  seller  and 
color  for  the  buyer,  it  would  leave  only  a 
small  hole  in  one  of  the  Posts  two  aban¬ 
doned  lines.  Each  12-web  press  consists  of 
towers  variously  equipped  for  full  color  on 
both  sides  of  a  web,  four-color  over  black, 
and  black  with  spot  color  on  both  sides. 

Resellers  voice  pessimism.  One  thinks 
the  lines  may  at  least  be  broken  up  among 
more  than  one  buyer.  “They  may  find  a 
home  for  it  overseas,”  he  adds,  “but  it  will 
probably  be  very  difficult.”  Calling  them  a 
white  elephant,  another  remarks,  “I  think 
they’ll  have  to  give  them  away.” 

Woolard  has  not  examined  the  presses, 
but  judging  solely  from  circumstances  — 
the  manufacturers’  only  keyless  color  tow¬ 
ers  in  the  country,  the  few  U.S.  Mitsubishi 
users,  the  oversupply  of  used  equipment, 
and  the  low  demand,  he  says  the  presses 
are  practically  worthless. 

Combine  the  nature  of  the  presses,  a 
market  that  “at  best  is  extremely  limited,” 
and  the  business  reasons  given  for  the  Post’s 
production  consolidation,  and  it  “demon¬ 
strates  the  obsolescence”  associated  with 
the  presses,  says  Woolard,  who  would  use 
that  evidence  to  argue  that  the  presses’ 
taxable  value  is  almost  nil. 

“And  what  does  that  say  about  the  re¬ 
maining  presses?”  he  asks  of  those  kept  in 
service  at  the  Springfield  plant.  Virginia, 
like  Maryland,  taxes  that  property. 

All  those  factors  together  create  an 
“extremely  strong  argument  for  going  back 
to  the  assessor”  in  Virginia,  he  says,  adding 
that  even  the  sale  of  a  tower  or  two  will  not 
establish  value.  A  rule  of  thumb,  he  says,  is 
that  one  sale  does  not  make  a  market,  but 
would  merely  “provide  some  guidance.” 

Even  apart  from  their  small  installed 
base  and  keyless  inkers,  the  presses’  gross 
operating  value  is  lower  compared  with 
more  modem  machines,  according  to 
Woolard.  While  an  assessor  might  not 
accept  the  notion,  he  says,  “you  could  show 
easily  that  these  presses  have  a  value  of 
less  than  zero”  —  a  value  based  on  the 


consists  of  two  common-impression  satel¬ 
lite  units  and  eight  unit-and-halfdecks,  and 
was  bought  primarily  as  a  mechanical  re¬ 
placement  for  its  Harris  1680.  The  paper 
had  long  mn  good  color  on  all  section 
fronts,  and  did  not  plan  to  print  much 
additional  color,  recently  retired  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  Jerry  LeCamp  said  at  the 
time.  For  various  reasons,  LeCamp  also  saw 
no  need  to  try  keyless  color.  Satellite  units 
provided  good  color  register  and  low  waste. 

But  almost  17  years  later,  even  a  paper 
that  regularly  had  printed  fine  four-color 
long  before  USA  Today  launched  could 
expect  to  need  more  color. 

“I  know  we  could  use  more  capacity,”  says 
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up  waste  —  a  result  of  fewer  w'ebs  traveling 
shorter  paths  through  the  towers,  which 
also  means  less  potential  for  color  misreg- 
ister  caused  hy  fan-out. 

The  installation  will  feature  KBAs  Patras 
A  automated  reel-logistics  system  with 
storage  and  retrieval  vehicles,  splice  prepa¬ 
ration  and  on-demand  reel  loading.  Auto¬ 
mation  will  include  blanket  w'ashing,  color 
registration,  and  KBAs  PlateTronic  plate 
changers,  RollerTronic  roller  locks  and 
NipTronic  cylinder  bearings.  The  press  will 
have  cut-off  controls  and  ribbon  stitchers. 

Its  six  control  consoles  will  incorporate  job 
scheduling  and  press  presetting,  complete 
with  materials-management  software. 

Automation  was  devised  to  facilitate 
plate-up  in  response  to  “everything 
becoming  compact,”  says  Owen,  adding 
that  the  customer  will  determine  how 
much  automation  will  be  used. 

Mauer  will  not  elaborate  on  options 
under  consideration  for  the  old  iron  bought 
when  circulation  was  closer  to  a  million. 
Those  first  Newsliners  may  no  longer  have 
their  original  auger-type  inker,  but  one 
reseller  wonders  who  will  want  the  presses 
with  PPSI’s  inkers.  Several  sites  installed 
the  company’s  inkers  on  older  presses. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  installed  them  on 
Newsliners,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  be  adding 
iron  anytime  soon.  More  familiar  with  the 
retrofitted  inkers,  another  source  also 
expects  them  be  unattractive  to  many, 
but  says  a  buyer  can  replace  them  with 
technology  from  CGI  or  another  supplier. 

Another  reseller  thinks  the  Goss  lines  and 
PPSI  tow'ers“will  probably  sell ...  as  one.” 

Though  one  of  them  thinks  the  folders 
may  find  buyers,  two  resellers  see  few 
prospects  with  so  little  color  capacity.  “I’m 
sure  those  presses  will  sit  there  a  long  time,” 
the  second  says,  noting  the  many  black-only 
units.  Before  the  old  iron  is  gone,  the  same 
source  expects  a  showdown  over  manning 
three  presses  instead  of  nine.  “If  they  try  to 
lay  a  bunch  of  people  off,”  he  predicts,  the 
union  “will  shut  the  place  down.” 

Towers  to  go 

Some  may  want  the  Daily  News'  PPSI 
towers,  but  “I  would  think  that’s  a  tough 
sell,  too,”  said  one  reseller,  noting  a  small 
installed  base.  Too  small,  as  it  turns  out: 

At  21  inches,  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
towers’  cutoff  is  an  inch  shorter.  At  The 
Gazette  in  Montreal,  with  four  towers  and 
PPSI-upgraded  Goss  Metroliners,  “we  have 
sufficient  capacity  for  our  needs,  and  we’re 
not  looking  to  expand,”  says  Operations 
Vice  President  Wendy  Desmarteaux.  And 
at  The  Sacramento  Bee,  “we  are  not  in  the 


for  four-color  printing  sit  more  than  four 
feet  shorter  than  an  original  Colorliner  tow¬ 
er,  eliminating  a  platform  level  and  shrink¬ 
ing  couple-to-couple  distance,  much  like 
the  new  presses  the  Daily  News  will  install. 

Each  of  the  its  three  Newsliner  lines  can 
operate  as  three  six-unit  or  two  nine-unit 
presses,  with  a  total  of  nine  four-color 
stacks.  With  space  for  another  footprint  on 
each  press,  four-color  towers  from  Printing 
Press  Services  International  were  added. 
The  English  manufacturer  was  brought  in 
after  an  appeals  court  upheld  the  dismissal 
of  the  newspaper’s  lawsuit  against  Goss. 

In  the  days  since  its  hopes  for  back-to- 
back  color  to  handle  commercial  work  and 
another  plant  “if  circulation  grows  as  we 
anticipate,”  said  then-CEO  Fred  Drasner, 
the  paper  has  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
circulation.  Still,  it  outsells  all  metro-area 
competitors,  though  on  weekdays  it  is  neck- 
and-neck  with  the  New  York  Post. 

The  three  five-tower  triplewides  that 
will  take  over  printing  from  the  nine 
doublewides  will  be  “much  more  efficient,” 
says  Daily  News  Communications  Vice 
President  Jennifer  Mauer.  Their  speed  and 
functionality,  she  adds,  “will  allow  us  to 
make  changes  to  the  paper  more  easily.” 

“Overall,”  says  Gary  Owen,  KBA  North 
America’s  vice  president/sales  and  com¬ 
munications,  newspapers,  the  compact 
triplewide  version  of  his  company’s  top-of- 
the-line  model  is  “a  great  fit  for  that  plant 
and  for  others.”  Besides  a  50%  increase  in 
capacity  per  unit,  he  cites  the  Commander 
CT’s  automation  and  its  reduced  webbing- 


difference  between  their  operating  cost 
and  that  of  state-of-the-art  presses. 

Firsts  from  Goss  and  KBA 

The  Goss  Newsliner  was  named  for  its 
first  customer.  About  those  Daily  News 
presses,  Woolard  is  blunt:  “Take  them  out 
and  make  a  reef  out  of  them.” 

Also  the  first  of  their  kind  ~  a  triplewide 
version  of  the  KBA  Commander’s  compact 
CT  model  —  its  new  presses  will  go  into 
another,  modified,  part  of  the  Liberty  View 
plant  in  Jersey  City,  across  the  harbor  from 
Manhattan,  while  the  existing  presses 
continue  printing. 

Even  though  New  Jersey  does  not  tax 
machinery,  the  old  presses’  assessed  value 
will  matter  to  a  buyer  “if  they  should 
dispose  of  it  to  someone  in  a  taxable  state,” 
says  Woolard.  Furthermore,  the  state  does 
tax  real  estate.  So  the  same  issues  that  apply 
to  presses  apply  to  press  halls  because  there 
is  “little  or  no  [efficient]  alternative  use” 
for  a  structure  built  for  big  presses. 

New  presses  often  require  less  height 
and/or  floor  space  “to  generate  an  equal 
amount  of  production,”  says  Woolard.  So 
from  an  assessment  standpoint,  he  ex- 
plfiins,  “the  building  is  impaired”  because 
an  existing  pressroom  becomes  obsolete 
even  before  its  presses  come  out.  Obsoles¬ 
cence  here  is  defined  in  terms  of  excess 
size,  among  other  factors.  Such  an  area 
converted  to  another  use  underutilizes  its 
height,  overall  space,  foundation,  and  other 
pressroom-specific  characteristics. 

As  it  happens,  Newsliner  units  stacked 
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The  world’s  most  experienced 
media  facility  design  specialist 

We  have  learned  a  lot  in  the 
international  market  and  hope  to  share 
the  successes  we  see  abroad  with  U.S. 
newspapers.  The  eleven  international 
projects  currently  on  the  boards  at  Dario 
Designs  are  also  benefiting 
tremendously  from  our  experience  doing 
business  in  a  tough  U.S.  economy. 

We  see  more  than  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  and  it  is  not  an  oncoming  train! 
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market  for  towers  of  any  type,”  says  produc¬ 
tion  chief  Meissner.  Besides  having  no 
space  for  additions,  the  Bees  four  PPSI 
towers  are  unlike  those  back  east.  It’s  more 
compact  tower  came  about  when  PPSI 
added  levels  to  existing  Goss  Metroliner 
units,  put  in  new  controls,  made  other 
changes,  and  “reskinned  it,”  says  Meissner. 

Even  in  a  large  installed  base,  however, 
machines  with  the  same  model  name 
change  significantly  over  the  years,  says 
Meissner,  citing  the  Colorliner  Goss  made 
in  its  former  Iowa  plant  and  the  Global 
Colorliner  it  makes  20  years  later.  “Those 
days  are  gone,”  he  says,  when  an  expanding 
site  would  look  only  to  the  same  press 
model  or  vendor.  Meissner  counsels  looking 
for  the  best  value  in  compatible  equipment 
that  fills  a  need.  “Integrating  those  diverse 
sources,”  he  says,  is  not  the  issue  it  might 
have  been  some  years  back,  especially  when 
using  a  third-party  controls  vendor  for  it  all. 

For  the  same  reason,  Meissner  adds, 
non-Mitsubishi  sites  may  see  value  in  the 
Post's  presses  retrofitted  with  digital  inkers. 


Single  plant  for  ‘Star-Ledger’ 

The  first  TKS  keyless  presses  in  produc¬ 
tion  may  follow  the  first  Mitsubishi  and 
Goss  keyless  out  of  production. 

Age  and  inkers  of  presses  the  Star- 
Ledger  idles  depend  on  which  plant  it 
closes  —  the  older  Piscataway  operation, 
in  central  New  Jersey,  or  the  Montville 
plant,  in  the  north.  Since  the  first  were 
converted,  color  units  at  both  sites  use 
conventional  inkers.  Black  couples  in 
Piscataway  are  still  keyless,  according  to 
Operations  Director  Rich  Danze. 

The  decision  to  consolidate  at  one  site, 
however,  leaves  the  fate  of  the  other’s  press¬ 
es  unclear.  Danze  says  the  possibility  of 
moving  all  or  some  presses  to  an  expanded 
single  site  has  not  yet  been  considered. 

The  market  for  the  older  but  widely  used 
TKS  presses  is  likely  little  better  than  for 
the  other  equipment,  according  to  resellers, 
one  of  whom  points  to  comparable  used 
Goss  equipment,  notably  “workhorse” 
Metroliners  that  can  be  stacked  for  color 
and  repowered  with  shaftless  drives. 

T\vo  years  ago.  Advance  Publications 
began  printing  The  Times  of  TVenton  at  the 
Piscataway  plant.  But  printing  of  the  Times 
will  not  necessarily  affect  the  choice  of 
which  plant  to  close.  Though  usually  print¬ 
ed  in  Piscataway,  says  Star-Ledger  Publish¬ 
er  George  Arwady,  “on  some  nights  the 
TVenton  paper  is  printed  in  Montville.”  11 


Visit  the  Technology  section  for  break¬ 
ing  news  hourly  at  E&P  Online 


advertising 

MILES  33 


Bracknell,  England; 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miles  33  has  signed  a  preferred-supplier 
agreement  with  GateHouse  Media  Inc., 
covering  advertising,  ad  tracking,  and 
accounts  receivable  solutions.  Initially 
announced  installations  are  at  the  56,655- 
circulation  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star, 
the  40,261-circulation  Observer-Dispatch, 
Utica,  N.Y.,  and  the  22,643-circulation 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 

“Our  need  to  cluster  newspapers  within 
regional  datacenters  led  us  to  Miles  33,” 
GateHouse  Chief  Information  Officer  Paul 
Ameden  said  in  a  statement.  Citing  the  ad 
system’s  “strong  track  record  for  supporting 
multiple  weeklies  and  dailies  on  a  single 
datacenter,”  Ameden  said  the  three  dailies 
will  run  off  a  Rochester,  N.Y.,  data  center, 
with  personnel  working  from  their  local 
facilities.  GateHouse  is  headquartered  in 
Fairport,  N.Y.,  just  outside  Rochester. 

Miles  33  already  has  a  large  clustered 
installation  hosting  130  dailies  and  weeklies 
for  GateHouse  Media  New  England 
in  Needham,  Mass.,  with  satellite 
production  facilities  around  the 
region  for  ad  creation,  classified 
page  makeup,  and  retail  layout.  The 
success  of  that  was  a  factor  leading  to 
the  agreement,  according  to  Miles  33. 


a  TMC  product,  and  several  area  newspa¬ 
pers  and  specialty  publications. 

The  computer-to-plate  software  was  in¬ 
stalled  along  with  a  PlateRite  News  2000 
thermal  platesetter  from  Screen  USA  and  a 
Harlequin  RIP.  The  company  has  improved 
processing  speeds  dramatically,  according 
to  Presteligence,  allowing  it  to  produce 
eight  publications  in  the  new  workflow  one 
week  after  switching  to  CTP. 


pressroom 

MAN  ROLAND 

Westmont,  III. 

One  of  Canada’s  largest  printers  and 
publishers,  Quebecor  Media  contracted  to 
convert  two  of  its  production  facilities  into 
true  hybrid  operations  for  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing.  When  Mirabel  Print¬ 
ing,  near  Montreal,  and  Wide  Web  Printing, 
near  Toronto,  are  converted,  both  will  be 
able  to  use  their  current  MAN  Roland 
Colorman  presses  to  quickly  produce  quality 
newspaper  and  commercial  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  press  maker.  Installation  begins 
in  August  at  Mirabel  and  October  at  Wide 
Web,  with  new 


ATEX 

Reading,  England;  Melbourne,  Fla. 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Co.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  contracted  for  a 
250-seat  Atex  Mactive  advertising 
system  for  The  Columbus  Dispatch 
and  Dispatch.com,  along  with  more 
than  30  other  publications,  including 
ThisWeek  Community  Newspapers.  The 
solution  will  manage  all  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  classified,  retail,  preprints,  Web  order 
entry,  Internet  sales,  contracts,  billing, 
accounts  receivable,  and  business  analytics. 
Dispatch  Printing’s  continuing  relationship 
with  Atex  will  include  use  of  Analytix  to 
understand  the  business  and  its  customers. 


MAN  Roland  Colorman  tower 
at  Quebecor  Media,  Mirabel 


prepress 

PRESTELIGENCE 

North  Canton,  Ohio 

Kentucl^’s  Cynthiana  Publishing  Co.  has 
installed  NewsXtreme  for  plate  imposition, 
scheduling,  and  soft  proofing.  The  Land¬ 
mark  Community  Newspapers  subsidiary 
publishes  the  weekly  Cynthiana  Democrat, 


equipment  to  be  in 
production  next 
March  and  May, 
respectively. 

Both  plants  have 
run  modified  hybrid 
operations  since 
early  2007.  With 
additional  printing 
towers  and  Megtec 
dual  dryers,  the 
plants  will  be  the 
“first  in  North 
America  to  produce 
heatset  products  on 
such  a  large  scale,”  MAN  Roland  said. 

Accommodating  widths  up  to  54  inches, 
the  plants  will  be  able  to  print  various 
newspapers  and  telephone  directories.  To 
fulfill  Quebecor  Media’s  objectives,  MAN 
Roland  will  integrate  its  commercial  fold¬ 
ers,  automation,  and  press  controls  to 
achieve  versatility  and  flexibility. 

Heavy  workloads  at  both  sites  called  for 
“implementation  schedules  that  will  mini¬ 
mize  disruptions,”  as  well  as  a  project-man¬ 
agement  team  with  special  resources,  MAN 
Roland  Sales  Vice  President  Ron  Sams  said. 

From  the  start,  the  idea  was  “to  build  a 
facility  that  would  be  fully  utilized  nearly  24 
hours  a  day  and  deliver  a  lower  cost  to  print 
on  a  very  flexible  printing  platform,”  said 
Quebecor  Media  Production  Vice  President 
Nolin  Richard. 
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Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB 

The  deterioration  in  North  American 
newsprint  demand  was  a  bit  steeper  at 
the  start  of  2008.  In  January,  newsprint 
consumption  by  U.S.  dailies  dropped 
11.5%  year-over- year  compared  to  a 
10.8%  decline  for  full-year  2007,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Products 
Council  (PPPC). 

Despite  dwindling  demand,  newsprint 
markets  tightened  due  to  drastic  cuts  in 
capacity.  This  was  not  yet  reflected  in 
January  data,  which  showed  a  North 
American  production-to-capacity  oper¬ 
ating  rate  of  89.9%  vs  94.0%  a  year 
earlier  —  although  the  shipments-to- 
capacity  operating  rate  improved  at 
91.2%  in  January  vs  85.9%  a  year  ago. 


roresluT'b 


North  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  totaled  910,000  tonnes  in  January,  a 
10.1%  decrease  from  last  January. 
Shipments  were  flat,  however,  at  924,000 
tonnes.  The  growth  in  deliveries  was 
mostly  for  overseas  shipments,  which 
were  up  year-over-year  by  30.2%,  the 
PPPC  reported. 

The  trend  in  inventory  levels  has  shift¬ 
ed,  with  producers  reducing  and  con¬ 
sumers  building.  At  the  end  of  January, 
mills  trimmed  stocks  by  13,000  tonnes, 
ending  the  month  with  63,000  tonnes 
less  than  a  year  ago.  All  U.S.  users  inven¬ 
tories,  however,  grew  by  45,000  tonnes 
in  January  but  were  still  126,000  tonnes 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  ■ 


Newsprint  Forecast 

Source:  Forestweb 


Inventories: 

Producers  reducing  from 
year-end  2007 


Consumption: 

10.8%  from- full  year  2007 


Prices:  , 

Expect  monthly  increases 


ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO 
EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE 
WWW.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 
Newspaper  printing  is  a  challenging 
art,  requiring  plenty  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  especially  as  publishers  look  to 
branch  out  into  new  areas  such  as  print¬ 
ing  inserts  and  commercial  work. 
Training  is  an  important  aspect. 

Norm  Harbin,  Flint  Group’s  VP  of 
business  and  technical  development  for 


news  ink,  noted  that  Flint  Group  has 
long  provided  training  for  pressmen, 
and  has  expanded  is  services  to  prepress 
with  areas  such  as  color  management. 

“Color  management  is  a  new  fron¬ 
tier,”  Mr.  Harbin  said.  “We’re  working 
with  prepress  and  even  photographers 
to  show  that  there  is  more  than  just  the 
default  settings,  and  the  end  result  is 
much  sharper  color.” 

To  help  pressroom  personnel  to 


quickly  troubleshoot  potential  prob¬ 
lems,  US  Ink  has  developed  its  USEIT 
press  training  program. 

“This  advances  our  goal  of  addressing 
the  needs  of  our  customers  for  multi¬ 
site,  affordable  and  structured  on- 
demand  press  training  solutions,”  said 
Todd  Wheeler,  marketing  manager, 
US  Ink.  “USEIT  is  a  comprehensive 
coldset  training  program  that  unlocks 
new  potential.”  ■ 


Statistics 


Newsprint  Demand  vs.  Consumption 
All  U.S.  Daily  Newspapers 


Total  North  Amencan  Newspnnt  Demand 
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U.S.  Newsprint  Prices 

Canadian  vs.  U.S  dollars 
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Boost  Newspaper 
Advertising  Revenue 
with  New  Technoiogy 
from  Fiint  Group 


The  economic  and  advertising 
downturn  is  impacting  almost  all 
of  us  involved  with  the  newspaper 
industry.  Our  slow  economy  is 
impacting  advertising,  shrinking 
ad  revenue.  New  competition 
from  the  internet  and  other  media 
results  in  newspapers  taking  a 
smaller  slice  of  the  overall 
advertising  “pie”.  Cost  cutting 
initiatives  help,  but  is  not  enough 
to  stabilize  profitability  and  satisfy 
shareholders. 

What  is  being  done  to  reverse 
this?  Many  are  turning  to  innova¬ 
tive  new  technologies  creating 
more  profitable  advertising  niches. 
Can  some  of  these  new  ideas  help 
change  the  nature  of  newspapers, 
making  them  more  attractive 
to  new  readers  and  advertisers 
traditionally  using  other  media? 
We  think  so.  To  survive  (and 
thrive),  the  makeup  of  newspapers 
must  change. 

New  newspaper  advertising 
niches  are  developing  using  new 
technologies  developed  by  Flint 
Group.  Some  key  new  product 
examples  are: 

ArrowScent  Encapsulated 
Scented  Inks 

Only  produces  a  fragrance  when 
rubbed  by  the  hand  of  the  reader. 


Microscopic  scent  capsules  are 
imbedded  with  the  ink  when 
printed  on  the  press  (see  photo). 
This  amazing  technology  addresses 
past  problems  with  scented  inks, 
giving  the  reader  a  choice  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  scent  or  turn  the  page. 
This  stimulates  additional  sense  of 
the  reader,  triggering  significant 
recall  and  advertising  value. 

Metallic  Inks: 

New  technology  has  created 
great  performing  spot  colors  using 
metal  flake,  giving  an  innovative 
look  along  with  great  press  per¬ 
formance. 

Ruorescent  colors: 

Stands  out  with  pure  brilliant 

color  that  distinguishes  ads  from 
other  media. 

Glowdn-The-Dark  inks: 

Reaches  an  audience  with  chil¬ 
dren  -  and  future  newspaper 
readers? 

Arrowllth  UV  News  inks; 

Allows  newspapers  to  print  on 

any  substrate  (coated  or  uncoated) 
on  a  newspaper  press.  Inks  instant¬ 
ly  “cured”  with  UV  lamps.  Opens 
significant  new  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  to  keep  your 
presses  running  day  and  night. 

Give  us  any  ideas  you  would  like 
to  see... Flint  Group  technical  staff 


Magnified  view  of  paper  surface 


Scent  Capsules 


This  amazing  technology. . . 
stimulates  additional  sense 
of  the  reader,  triggering 
significant  recall  and 
advertising  value. 

will  create  niche  products  to  meet 
your  specialty  advertising  needs. 
For  additional  information  con¬ 
cerning  any  of  these  products  (or 
the  development  of  new  specialty 
products),  contact  Flint  Group, 
attention  Norm  Harbin. 

Flint  Group  - 
North  American  Offices 

14909  N.  Beck  Road 
Plymouth,  Ml  48170 
norm.harbin@na.flintgrp.com 
734-781-4770 

FlintGroup 


Flint  Group  ArrowScent  utilizes 
RUB  N  SMELL  technology 
by  SCENTISPHERP 


4^. 


ArrowScent  Case  Study:  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Russ  Newton,  Senior  Vice  President  Operations  and ' 

Rick  Terry,  Operations  Senior  Planning  Coordinator. 


14909  N.  Beck  Road  •  Plymouth,  Ml  48170  *  USA 
T  *1  734  781  4600  •  F  +1  734  781  4699 
www.flintgrp.com 


You  can  rely  on  Flint  Group  to  continually  provide  products 
and  services  that  help  news  ink  printers  stay  competitive. 

\ 

ArrowScent'  is  a  revolutionary  new  technology  developed  to 
transform  print  advertising  into  a  multi-sensory  medium.  ArrowScent 
utilizes  RUB  'N  SMELL  technology  developed  to  apply  scented  capsules 
directly  to  the  web.  Once  the  paper  surface  Is  rubbed,  the  fragrance 
is  released.  The  bottom  line? 


Readers  appreciate  having  a  choice  to  experience  the  scent 
Printers  appreciate  the  easy,  affordable  application 
Pressroom  operators  appreciate  an  odor-free  pressroom 
Advertisers  appreciate  increased  effectiveness  of  advertising 


With  ArrowScent,  Flint  Group  is  providing  yet  another  way  for  newspapers 
like  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  stay  competitive  and  boost  ad  revenue. 

And  we’ve  only  just  scratched  the  surface.  Contact  Flint  Group  for  more 
information,  to  request  ArrowScent  print  samples,  or  to  schedule  a  trial. 
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Jxciiistcr  "Podav  Save  5200! 
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RESPONSIBILITY ...» 

SUMMIT 

lyRRi  PROnL  Jtlif.E  U'IHFR[lli;E! 


Join  toda\  s  top  miiikctin;r,  media  and  cntcrtainnu'nt  leaders  at  the , 
inaugural  Soeial  Kesponsihilite  Sum^mit  to  learn  how  to  reaeh  \alues- 
drixen  consumers  through  soeiallx  resiionsihle  actions. 

'Phis  two-da>  e\ent  will  offer  key  business  information  and  thought 
leadership  ideas  for  building  an  eco-friendl)'  and.  socially  responsible 
eompane  infrastructure,  and  much  more.  Move  _\'our  business  in  the 
rigitt  direction  Pnlax,  and  reap  the  rewards  tomorrow! 


KKX  NO  rivS 
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BilllD«ard  The  Heporter 


^raiON  HIGIIIIGIII^ 

•  \\  hen  do  social  and  cn\  ironmcntal  issues  become  strategieV 

•  I  low  to  transform  corporate  culture  to  h(«)sl  productix  ity 
and  increase  ROI 

•  1  low  to  develop  an  elTeetive  cau.se-markeling  program  to 
huild  brand  image 

•  Five  things  you  can  do  today:  (.Ireen  business  is  gXMtd  htisiness 

•  I  iow-to-dodt-hetter:  Building  authentic  messaging  to  fatten 
the  bottom  line 

REGISTER  BY  APRIL  11  FOR  ONLt  S1093.  SAVE  S200! 

10%  of  all  registration  fees  will  go  to  charjty 

FOR  DETAILS.  VISIT:  WWW.SOCIALRESPONSIBILITYSUMMlT.COM 


Kcjristriition:  (i4(i.<i.S4.72.S4  or  alniiLwcinsiciiHii'n  clsc.n.coni 
Speakers:  64(-i.(i.S4.40H.t  or  raehel.u  illiamsy'niels  .  n.eoiii 
Sponsorships:  O.S().7.SO.S72S  oi'  john.,r;rosielrl(ii'nii  Isen.eom 
Hilton  Itiversiile  Motel:  ,4()4..4(il.O.Sl)() 
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E&PMmiKETPlACE 


BITSINESS  SOFTWARE 


Newzware 


#91' 

•utocnatcrd 

maillnK  |  (mixa&  ttxas 


7.6 


Circulation 

Advertising 

Financial 

Production 


.hUomUtJ  Mati^  S^ssms  (.trfi.  (.-LMSCO)  is 
Ml  igJeptmittit  mukss^  ftfmtfmrn/  MmfkSKj  mih 
a  wmiJmtk  npiAs/iM  fisr  i^iudA. 

Md  Mnuskni  xTti$0mer Stmr  t946. 
ve'm  bwUt  thts  rrfmUstsmi  kf  pnmJiaf^  /hr  mmt/ 
aJnmrJ  ami  iknmrfmi  etfSKfamm/  kms  htiJud 
hj  an  tspmtmrd  tairs  and  srrmr  staff 


'  Nesting  "NEW" 

'  Envelope  Inserter 
'  Inkjet  Addressing 
•  Quarter  Folder 

Contact:  800-527-1668 


The  Indiana,  PA  Gazette  discovers 

vv  I 

~the  value  of  Newzware  software 

Four  Directions  Media  selects  -  . 
suite  of  Newzware  software 

Value  .  Support .  Innovation 

I 

ICANON  -  2321  N.  Penn  Rd  -  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
800  544-4450  -  www.newzware.com 

EQUIPMENT 


■  1  j  ■  S  Control 

^  ^  Solutions 

Essex  Products  Group 
(860)767  7130  www.epgHnc.com 
Sales^pgnnc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 
•Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Resister  Controls  ■g||||||||g| 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit  HH 


KANSA 

TECHNOLOGY  LLC 


Edhor  &  Publisher 
Marketplace 


f 


EDITORefPUBLISHER 

Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“Look  beyond  the  veils  of  NEGLECT,  GREED  and 
INDIFFERENCE  and  see  the  FUTDRE  of  Newspapers.’ 


www.bigstuff-stepper.com 


eOTADEADLINEP 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 

of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 

(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 

www.barrows.com 

To  talk  to  the  inventor, 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  .  m 

650^1951^^ 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  •Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1 169 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at  . 
www.editorandpiiblisher.com 


We  believe  a  handshalji 
still  means  something. 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  .  .  .  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Leader  in  Sale  ^^*^1 
of  Community  t. ^ 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Kickenbacher  tVfedia 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 

Knowles  Media 
Brokerage  Servicea 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


PUZZLES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting^Valuations^Sales  •Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Upper  midwest  weekly  newspaper 
group,  overall  gross  revenues  above 
$5.5M.  EBITDA  above  15%.  Beautiful 
county  seat  community.  Contact  Edward 
Anderson,  Broker, 

National  Media  Associates, 
417-336-3457  or  email; 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
^industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


I 

John  Cribb,  Broker  Gary  Greene,  Broker 

jcribbOcribbcom  ggAme^ibbcom  406-586-6621  •  cnbb.com 

i 

I 

I’ublication  brokerage  •  .Appraisal  •  Consulting 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Knowledge  ■  Experience  -  Intecritv 


NATIONAlTflEDIA 
—  ASSOC^TES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 


Thomas  C.  Bolilho  IM  Edward  M.  Aadrrsoa 

(.S80)42l-%00  (417)336-3457 

bolilhtta  bolillH>.coiB  .>  •  .  brokered  I  (iaaol.coia 

www.natlonalmeillasales.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED;  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community.  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C%;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  64&-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-maH:  j.newman@att.net 


-HELP  WANTED- 


Jeffrey  Pfltts 


F 


ME5iA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way.  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  S5670 
Phone;  916- 5::6- 2693 
jett@jpmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


.1  11  «  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 

their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principale 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  fcjr  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operation$,:7 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Aeqaisitions  •  Valaadoa*  1 


-EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES- 


Exclusive  Listings 


7,  10,  11  &  12  unit  Goss 
Urbanite  presses.  Can 
be  inspected  in  operation. 
10-unit  SC/SSC  press 

INLAND 

frMCiweirr  coeWATKaN 
m  h4mi  Ndbirrsn  <  *m^m% 

1-800-255-6746 

www.inlandnews.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


We  buy  Web  Press  Equipment 


Web  Leader  and  Atlas 
All  Vintages,  all  Models  | 

run  Efficient  Rigging 
and  Removal 


’sTalbt^ 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@venzon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Production  Manager 

The  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  Southeast  Arkansas,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  production  manger. 

Job  Summary:  Responsible  for  the 
overall  production  and  packaging  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  newspaper  and  its  affiliated 
products  -  from  pre-press  through  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  preprints  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  process,  from  receiving  to  disposi¬ 
tion.  This  position  also  will  oversee  the 
mail  preparation  process,  to  include 
preparation  of  mail  labels,  bag  tags  and 
postal  documentation. 

Cover  letters  and  resumes 
should  be  sent  to: 

Michael  Hengel,  Publisher, 

Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
P.O.  Box  6469,  Pine  Bluff,  Ar  71611 
mhengel@pbcommercial.com 


EDITORIAL 


Editor 

The  Republic  in  Columbus,  IN  is  looking 
for  an  editor  to  direct  our  news  op¬ 
erations.  We  need  a  leader  that  un¬ 
derstands  story  telling  and  presentation 
for  print  and  electronic  products 
and  is  as  excited  about  the  future  as 
we  are  in  this  community.  We  need 
someone  who  can  bring  a  vision  for 
our  products  that  we  can  integrate 
throughout  our  organization.  We  like 
innovative  thinking  and  we  try  to  have 
some  fun  at  the  same  time. 

The  Republic  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
22,000.  It  is  the  flag  ship  newspaper 
of  its  parent  company  Home  News  En¬ 
terprises  which  has  been  owned  by 
the  same  family  for  130  years.  Columbus 
is  known  internationally  as  a  museum  of 
modern  architecture.  Our 

community  has  produced  world  class 
parks  and  recreation  programs  and  a 
vibrant  downtown.  Cummins  Inc,  a 
global  leader  in  diesel  power  systems, 
has  its  headquarters  here.  In  addition 
we  are  home  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing 
companies  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  a 
four  year  degree  and  a  minimum  of  4 
years  newsroom  management  experi¬ 
ence.  We  will  provide  excellent  comr 
pensation  and  benefits  Including 
health,  vision,  dental,  401  (k)  with 
match  and  profit  sharing. 

Candidates  should  email 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
cwells(S>therepublic.com.  EOE 


Call  us  and  Let' 


UltraGraph  Technologies.  Inc. 

T«l:  954.438.171T 
E-'moil:  tony(^ijltragraph*us 


It’s  a  Classi 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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EDITORIAL 


UFT 

Speech  Writer 

Major  education  union  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  communications/media  relations 
professional  to  write  speeches,  testimony 
and  remarks  in  which  ^e  union  leadership 
addresses  the  media,  elected  officials  and 
other  external  audiences.  Campaign  or 
education  experience  a  plus.  Recognizing 
that  the  interests  of  school  children  and 
their  teachers  are  inseparable,  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  combines  its  roles 
as  a  trade  union  and  as  an  influential  chiF 
dren's  lobby  to  help  make  every  public 
school  a  place  where  parents  want  to  send 
their  children  and  where  educators  want  to 
work. 

BA/BS  degree  with  5-10  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  communications.  Background 
or  demonstrated  interest  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  or  labor  desirable.  EQUAL  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY  EMPLOYER.  Excellent  benefits. 
Salary  negotiable. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Marcia  Texidor 

United  Federation  of  Teachers 
52  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 
or  e-mail  MTexidor@uft.org 

No  faxes  or  phone  calls  please. 


MARKETING 


PUBLISHING 


Join  the  “New  JRC” 

Journal  Register  Company  is  looking 
for  entrepreneurs/publishers  in  several 
of  our  multimedia-newspaper  clusters. 
We  seek  leaders  who  can  drive  top  and 
bottom  line  performance  and  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  communities  they  serve.  Pre¬ 
ferred  candidates  will  be  known  for  their 
positive  outlook,  self-confidence,  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  ability  to  “get  things 
done."  Experience  of  5-^  years  as  a  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  upper  level  department  head  is 
required,  along  with  a  college  degree. 
Experience  in  competitive  markets  is  a 
plus. 

Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

Scott  Wright, 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer, 
Journal  Register  Company. 

www.joumalregister.com 

790  Township  Line  Rd.,  Suite  300, 
Yardley,  PA.  10967  or  email  to: 
swright@journalregister.com 
(EOO) 


MARKETING 


Classified  Advertising 
Recruitment  Sales  Manager 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  is  looking  for  an  experienced  Recruitment  Manager  for  our 
Classified  Advertising  Sales  Department.  We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  proven 
experience  and  leadership  ability  in  the  area  of  recruitment  classified  advertising.  A 
proven  track  record  of  developing  strategies  for  print  and  online  products  and  revenue 
growth  is  a  must. 

This  position  manages  the  classified  recruitment  sales  team  and  support  staff  in  the 
classified  recruitment  area.  In  addition  to  strong  sales  ability,  the  ideal  candidate 
must  be  able  to  lead  others,  resolve  situations,  give  sales  presentations  and  meet 
established  sales  goals. 

Must  have  four  years  experience  of  above  average  sales  ability;  preferably  with 
newspaper  advertising.  Prefer  two  or  more  years  of  supervisory  experience.  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  advertising,  business  or  related  area  is  preferred. 

Please  include  salary  expectations  (or  requirements)  as  part  of  your  cover  letter  or  resume. 
To  check  out  our  company,  benefits,  and  to  apply,  please  visit: 

www.dispatch.com/careers 


FOR  HELP  WANTED/POSITION  WANTED  RATES  CALL 

Ben  Alcoff  at  646-654-5416 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  RATES  2008 


Editor  &  Publisher  Is  the  must  read  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Covering  every  aspect  of  print  and  online 
newspapering  from  the  news  room  to  business  and  finance  to  technology.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most 
trusted  industry  resource  for  industry  professionals  -  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 

E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad,  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONUNE  HELP  WANTED: 

60  DAYS  $220 

ONUNE  POSITIONS  WANTED: 

$25  per  month  (28  days) 

ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to  dealine; 
advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good  standing  may  be  billed.  Cash,  check,  VISA, 
MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $135  per  col.  inch  2  inch 
minimum.  Positions  Wanted  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $60  per  col.  Inch  1  inch  minimum. 
Rates  include  pnnt  and  online.  Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be  submitted  via  email. 

For  instructions,  please  ask  your  account  manager. 

FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFORMATION: 

Contact: 

Ben  Alcoff,  Eastern,  Region: 

(646)  654-5416  E-mail:  Ben.Alcoff@niel$en.com 

Matt  Skollar,  Western  Central  Regions 
(646)  654-5243  E-mail:  Matt.Skollar@nlelsen.com 
Mike  Fachetti,  Ad  Services,  all  regions 
(646)654-5311  E-mail:  Mlchael.Fachettl@nielsen.com 
888-825-9149  (toll-free)  Classified  Fax:  (646)  654-5312 


Mail: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  FI.,  New  York,  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  TO 
KNOW  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS! 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK 
2007 


Exclusive  Access  to  46,000+  newspaper  professionals 

PLU$...circulation  data,  advertising  rates, 
and  much  more. 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  GO  TO:^ 

www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER;  I-800-562-2706 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Make  the  Most  Out 
of  the  Tax  Stimulus  Package 

Get  expert  advice  at  the 
FREE  E&P/Southern  Lithopiate  Webinar 


Moderator,. 

0 


Panelists  include; 


Elliot  Markowitz 

Editorial  Director, 
Nielsen  Web 
Seminacs  and 
Digital  Events 


James,  Rosenberg 

Senior  Editor, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


David  R.  Lightfoot 

President, 
Chesapeake 
Resource  Group 


Panelists  also  include: 

John  Woolard,  Managing  Partner,  Morrison  and  Head 

Hosted  by: 

Edward  A.  "Trip"  Casson,  Chairmarf&  CEO,  Southern  Lithopiate 
Steven  P.  Mattingly,  Vice  President,  Southern  Lithopiate 


Thursday,  April  24,  2008,  2:00  PM  EST 


I  s 


r  fr'om 

advantage  of  thg-new"iri^iq|^'^ecka^ft  and  learn  if  now  ^  the 

right  time  to  reinvest  Wi^pital  equipment  as  a  result  of  the  new  tax  rebates. 


Register  now  at  http://www.editorandpublisher.com/webcast 


Sponsored  by 

SoaUKm 

l.ltluiiilaia 


Presented  by 


EDITORef  PUBLISHER 
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Past  winners  take  a ... 


posr-PULinER  IP 


Some  say  the  prize  was  life-changing.  Others  say  the  impact 
wasn’t  that  huge.  One  got  a  chance  to  work  for  ‘Mad’  magazine. 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


WHAT  DO  COLUMNISTS  AND  CARTOONISTS 

remember  most  about  winning  a  Pulitzer 
Prize?  How  much  impact  did  the  Pulitzer 
have  on  their  lives  and  careers?  Here  are 
some  answers  as  other  writers  and  artists 
receive  the  prestigious  award  this  month. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  columnist  Connie  Schultz 
recalls  standing  in  front  of  Columbia  University’s 
Low  Memorial  Library  to  get  her  photo  taken  with 
other  2005  winners.  “Some  were  complaining  about 


the  heat,”  she  says.  “That  was  so  funny,  and 
so  typical  of  some  journalists!  Anyone 
would  have  traded  places  with  us  that  day.” 

Miami  Herald  columnist  Leonard  Pitts 
Jr.  remembers  going  to  Harlem’s  famed 
Sylvia’s  restaurant  after  the  2004  Pulitzer 
ceremony  to  celebrate  with  family  mem¬ 
bers,  who  asked  the  eatery  to  add  Pitts’  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  gallery  of  notables  on  the  walls. 
While  “very  apprecia¬ 
tive”  of  the  Pulitzer, 

Pitts  didn’t  want 
his  family  to  draw 
attention  to  it. 

“They  didn’t  take 
my  photo,”  says 
Pitts,  still  sound¬ 
ing  relieved  nearly 
four  years  later. 

What  Washington  Post  columnist  David 
Broder  recalls  most  about  his  1973  com¬ 
mentary  Pulitzer  was  “the  happy  experience 
of  hearing  from  eveiybody  I  had  known  in 
my  life.  That  was  in  the  snail-mail  days,  and 
I  was  answering  mail  for  a  very  long  time.” 

Ben  Sargent  of  the  Austin  American- 


Statesman  says  his 
1982  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  Pulitzer  gave  his 
then-publisher,  Jim 
Fain,  an  amazing  trifecta:  According  to 
Sargent,  Fain  had  worked  at  the  former 
Miami  News  when  Don  Wright  won  the 
1980  cartooning  Pulitzer,  and  at  the 
1  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  when  Mike 

Peters  won  the 

“‘Ahifitzerhasan 
impact  on  the  way 
you’re  perceiveil. 

Inuimifiate  creffibHity 
comes  with  it.” 


“The 
Pulitzer 
didn’t  change 
a  thing  other  than 
the  lede  on  my  obit — 
I  presume.” 

—  Garry  Thideau,  1975  winner 


1981  cartooning 
Pulitzer. 

Peters’ 
strongest 
Pulitzer  memo¬ 
ry  was  attend¬ 
ing  the  awards’ 
75th  anniver¬ 
sary  event.  “The 
master  of  ceremonies  was  Russell  Baker,” 
recalls  the  King  Features  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist.  “The  room  was  filled  with  nothing 
but  Pulitzer  winners  —  old,  young,  men, 
women.  Baker  started  by  saying,  ‘I  don’t 
know  most  of  you  people.  I  haven’t  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet  you  personally.  But  I  do 


■Leonard  Pitts  Jr. 

2004  winner 


Becoming  a 
cartoonist  for 
the  awards 
is  setting 
yourself  up 
for  great 
disappointment.” 

—  Ann  Telnaes,  2001  winner 

know  the  first  line  of  your  obituary.’” 

Several  other  creators  also  mentioned  the 
obit  factor.  “Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  tells 
££5?Pthat  his  1975  cartooning  Pulitzer 
“didn’t  change  a  thing”  in  his  life  and 
career  “other  than  the  lede  on  my  obit  — 

I  presume.  Not  that  I’m  ungrateful!” 

Sargent  says  he  assumes  that  “Pulitzer 

Prize-winner  Ben  Sargent”  will  be 
the  first  five  words  of  his  obit. 
The  Universal-syndicated 
artist  also  had  the  pre-obit 
perk  of  getting  into  a 
magazine  many  cartoon¬ 
ists  love:  Mad  recently  in¬ 
vited  him  and  nine  other 
Pulitzer  winners  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  “Why  George  W.  Bush 
is  in  Favor  of  Global  Warm¬ 
ing”  parody.  “It  was  quite  an 
honor,  and  I  couldn’t  have 
done  it  without  the  Pulitzer,” 
Sargent  says  \vith  a  laugh. 

Philadelph  ia  Daily  News 
editorial  cartoonist  Signe 
Wilkinson,  who  received  the  Pulitzer  10 
years  after  Sargent  did,  quips  that  the  prize 
“helped  get  me  syndic’ation,  but  it  won’t  get 
me  into  heaven.  So,  short  term,  it’s  great; 
long  term,  inconsequential.” 

Soon  after  winning  the  Piilitzer  in  1992, 
Wilkinson  signed  with  the  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate.  She  later  moved  to  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

Broder  of  WPWG  says  his  Pulitzer 

'Ihad  the  hap¬ 
py  experience 
of  hearing 
from  every¬ 
body  I  had 
known  in  my 
life.” 

—  David  Broder,  1973  winner 
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animation  in  addition  to  her  print  work. 

Telnaes,  of  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate-marketed  CartoonArts  International, 
says  “becoming  an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  awards  is  setting  yourself  up  for  great 
disappointment.” 

She  recalls  once  hearing  Woody  Allen 
remark  on  National  Public  Radio:  “Don’t 
believe  them  when  they  tell  you  you’re 
great.  Don’t  worry  if  they  tell  you  you’re  no 
good.  Don’t  get  caught  up  with  aw'ards.  Just 
shut  up  and  make  your  movies.”  That,  says 
Telnaes,  “works  for  me.” 

It  also  helps  to  have  a  sense  of  humor. 
Pitts  jokes  that  when  he  has  a  tough  time 
writing  a  particular  column,  “I  go  over  to 
y  the  Pulitzer  trophy  case  and  say,  ‘I  was 
\  really  good  once !  ’” 

I  He  adds  that  some  Pulitzer  vdnners 
“have  a  tendency  to  rest  on  their  laurels 
and  take  their  foot  off 
the  accelerator.  I  tiy 
to  do  the  opposite.” 

Indeed,  several 
creators  note  that 
there’s  post-prize 
pressure  to  keep 
doing  Pulitzer¬ 
worthy  work  — 
though  Schultz  says  few  people  would  be 
too  sympathetic  if  a  Pulitzer  winner  com¬ 
plained  about  such  pressure. 

She  says  winning  the  Pulitzer  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  her  career:  “Without 
it,  I’d  still  be  slamming  out  two  columns  a 
week  and  people  would  be  asking  ‘Connie 
who?’  I  feel  incredibly  fortunate.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  staffer’s  2005  prize  led 
to  a  book  deal  with  Random  House,  a  dis¬ 
tribution  deal  with  Creators  Syndicate,  and 
invitations  to  appear  on  national  TV  shows 
—  invitations  not  often  extended  to  colum¬ 
nists  who  work  at  regional  newspapers. 

But  Schultz  is  careful  not  to  overdo  the 
fame  thing.  “It  can  kill  the  writing,”  she 
says.  “You  end  up  squeezing  your  column 
into  a  busy  celebrity  life.” 

The  Pulitzer  also  helps  Schultz  get  more 
calls  returned  when  working  on  columns. 
“People  Google  me  and  call  right  back,”  she 
says.  “They  often  mention  the  Pulitzer.” 

But  as  life-changing  as  the  award  was 
for  Schultz,  there  are  some  things  the  prize 
can’t  provide  her  or  any  other  journalist.  “It 
doesn’t  tell  me  it  loves  me,”  she  says  wryly. 
“And  it  doesn’t  hug  me  at  night.”  (1 


immediately  led  to  invitations  to  speak  at 
colleges:  “I’ve  enjoyed  doing  that,  and  still 
try  to  fit  it  in  when  I  can.” 

Pitts  is  not  sure  his  Pulitzer  brought  him 
many  more  speaking  offers.  “Maybe  I 
haven’t  exploited  it  enough,”  he  laughs. 
Indeed,  the  Pulitzer  mention  on  his  resume 
isn’t  in  bigger  type  than  the  mentions  of 
many  other  awards  he’s  won:  “It’s  not  my 
nature  to  walk  around  with  a  sandwich 
board  saying  ‘I’m  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.’” 

The  award  does  give  a  winner  more 
status  in  the  eyes  of  journalists,  readers, 
and  others.  “It  has  an  impact  on 
the  way  you’re  perceived,”  _ 
says  Pitts.  “Immediate  / 
credibility  comes  with  it.”  / 

But  some  readers  / 
aren’t  impressed.  “I’ve 
received  negative  mail 
sarcastically  saying,  ‘Far  '• 
be  it  for  me  to  argue  with 
a  Pulitzer  winner,’”  adds 
Pitts,  who’s  syndicated  by 
TVibune  Media  Services. 

In  some  cases,  a 
Pulitzer  brings  syndicat¬ 
ed  creators  more  newspa¬ 
per  clients  —  and  maybe 
even  a  pay  hike  from  their  home  daily. 

“They  gave  me  a  nice  raise,”  recalls  Sargent, 
who  joined  iheAmerican-Statesman  eight 
years  before  winning  his  1982  Pulitzer. 

But  the  Pulitzer  meant  a  lot  more  than 
money  to  Sargent.  “It’s  kind  of  humbling  to 
see  your  name  added  to  a  list  of  people 
you’ve  admired  so  much,”  he  adds. 

Peters  says  “winning  the  Pulitzer  was 
amazing,”  but  he  tries  to  keep  it  in  perspec¬ 
tive:  “The  best  thing  it  did  for  me  was  take 
any  angst  and  jealousy  out  of  the  Pulitzer 
announcements  —  which  is  a  huge  thing.” 

Why  huge?  The  cartoonist  explains  that 
during  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  knew 
a  number  of  great  cartoonists  who  never 
won  a  Pulitzer.  “I  saw  one  being  critical 
about  his  work,  always  joking  about  never 
winning  the  big  one,”  Peters  recalls.  “Even¬ 
tually,  he  started  believing  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing  and  the  quality  of  his  work  went  down.” 

That  taught  Peters  never  to  use  an  award 
as  a  career  goal:  “I  can’t  control  if  a  group  of 
editors  in  New  York  happened  to  like  some 
cartoon  I  did.  But  I  can  control  if  the  car¬ 
toon  was  the  best  I  could  do.” 

Ann  Telnaes,  who  won  the  editorial 
cartooning  prize  in  2001,  adds,  “Winning  a 
Pulitzer  might  affect  how  other  people  view 
you  and  your  work,  but  it  hasn’t  affected  my 
creative  process”  —  which  now  includes 


‘‘It’sidiidof 

humUii^to 

see  your  name  CHI  a  list  of 
peo|^  you’ve  aHinured.” 

—  Ben  Sargent,  1982  winner 


E-mail  Dave  Astor  at  dastor@editor 
I  andpublisher.com.  Visit  E&P 
Online  for  his  daily  syndicate  reports. 
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Sept.  03  Mardi'04  Sept.  04  March  OS  Sept  OS  March  00  Sept  DO  March  07  Sept  07 


Source:  Deutsche  Bank  Securities, 
Project  tor  Excellence  in  Journalism,  State  of  the  News  Media  2008  Report 


I  NYT  CO.  MARGINS:  A  LOOK  BACK  AND  FORWARD  I  SUNDAY  GAINS  I 


Estimated  NYT  Co.  EBITDA  margins,  by  group 


Group 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

New  York  Times  Group 

17.0% 

14.5% 

12.8% 

12.4% 

11.8% 

11.5% 

11.5% 

New  England  Media  Group 

14.0% 

8.5% 

6.5% 

6.0% 

6.0% 

5.5% 

5.5% 

Regional  Media  Group 

35.4% 

32.1% 

30.3% 

29.5% 

28.2% 

24.2% 

21.6% 

Total* 

*  After  corp.  expenses 

19.0% 

15.9% 

14.3% 

13.7% 

13.0% 

12.2%  11.8% 

Source:  Goldman  Sachs 

Advertising  spending 
in  Sunday  magazines  rose 

7.2% 

to 

$1.8  billion 

in  2007. 

Source:  TNS  Media  Intelligence 
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whti  Lfou'll  love  an  5^5^00 


"^1  return  on  investment  for  hiqh  speeol  inserting 


introducing  the  Seidel  Enterprises  SE3500  High  Speed  inserter 

A  new  benchmark  for  return  on  investment.  The  blueprint  for  mailroom  evolution. 


seidel  enterprises 

seidelenterprises.com  nexpo  booth#  1 346 


BEST  OF  THE  WEB 


I  j  Visitors  to  miamiherald.com  can  get  some 
I  fresh  perspective  from  some  unfamiliar  faces. 

sells  roses  by  the  highway  says  that  as 
hard  as  Miami  is,  it’s  worlds  better  than 
her  home  country  of  Nicaragua.  The 
woman  who  runs  the  discount  shop  gets 
frustrated  when  business  is  slow,  since  she 
has  a  family  to  support.  They  also  speak 
with  a  teenager  who  lives  in  a  mansion  on 
Fisher  Island,  as  well  as  a  male  escort. 
http://www.miamifly.net/interactive/60seconds/main.html 


‘Thk  New  York  Ti.mes’  video  i,ooks  at 

HEAEINO  BABIES  IN  SUIEVN 

Medical  care  is  in  very  short  supply  in 
Sudan,  and  New  York  Times  columnist 
Nicholas  D.  Kristof  came  across  a  mother 
in  the  Nuba  Mountains  whose  infant  son, 
Karlo,  had  been  sick  for  days.  The  boy’s 
brother  had  died  from  a  similar  fever  and 
indigestion  just  a  few  days  earlier.  The 


journalist  was  able  to  give  the  woman  a 
ride  to  a  nearby  clinic,  which  was  just  a 
thatched-roof  hut.  There  a  doctor  ran  a 
quick  blood  test  and  gave  Karlo  some 
malaria  medicine,  which  ended  up  costing 
all  of  50  cents. 

Karlo,  it  seems,  will  pull  through  just 
fine,  thanks  to  the  journalist  who  gave  his 
mother  a  ride  to  a  hospital.  It’s  a  sweet 
story,  but  also  raises  awareness  of  how 
important  simple  health  care  is  and  how 
effective  it  is,  if  people  have  access  to  it. 
http://video.on.nytimes.com/?fr_story=36e26b2219b9cff 
40623d6d7ae048954619fc6f8 

Chicagoans  make  videos  i>ROTt:sTiNG 
RENAMING  OE  WRIGLtA'  FIELD 

Chicagoans  are  very  sensitive  about  the 
idea  of  Tribune  Co.  Chairman/CEO  Sam 
Zell  trying  to  sell  the  rights  to  rename 
Wrigley  Field.  They’re  so  passionate 
about  it  that  when  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
invited  creative-minded  readers  to  write  a 
song  and  make  a  video  about  possible 
name  changes,  they  jumped  at  the  chance. 

Most  of  the  videos  are  so  bad  that 
they’re  funny,  but  some  offer  intriguing 
artistic  interpretations.  One  man  filmed 
his  dog  cleaning  himself  while  he  sang  an 
altered  version  of  “Take  Me  Out  To  The 
Ball  Game.”  Others  showed  off  their 


special  effects  skills.  More  than  one  used 
a  plastic  doll  as  a  prop.  One  guy  cleverly 
managed  to  rhyme  “billionaire”  with 
“hair”  —  as  in  Zell’s  lack  of  it. 
http://www.suntimes.com/zell/819527, videocontesten- 
tries.article 

A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  ‘TRIANGI.E  OE 
DEtVITI’  in  IR.AQ 

On  the  Web  site  of  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers’  D.C.  bureau,  readers  will  find  this 
amazing  story  about  a  man  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  of  Karbala, 
through  the  “Triangle  of  Death”  in  Iraq. 
The  Triangle  of  Death  is  where  suicide 
bombers,  many  of  whom  presumably  are 
Sunni  extremists,  have  attacked  fellow 
pilgrims  before. 

The  story  of  the  journey  is  told  in  the 
first  person  by  McClatchy  contributor 
Hussein  Kadhim,  who  relates  how  he 
“found  the  spirit  of  my  nation  in  roadside 
tents,  modest  homes,  and  gifts  of  food.” 
The  trek  covers  50  miles  from  Baghdad  to 
Karbala,  passing  through  14  cities.  In 
addition  to  the  print  stories,  there  is  a 
photo  gallery  and  a  short  video  that  shows 
how  the  poor  local  townspeople  open 
their  homes  and  offer  food  and  kindness 
to  pilgrims  as  they  pass  through. 
http://www.mcclatchydc.com/homepage/story/2959 1  .html 


Pauline  picks ’em  foryou 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web 
site,  E&P  Online  Editor 
Pauline  Millard  offers 
up  “Pauline’s  Picks,"  highlighting 
newspapers’  effective  and  innova¬ 
tive  uses  of  online  multimedia. 

Check  out  her  latest  selections  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com,  and  this 
space  for  some  of  the  top  picks. 


‘The  Miami  Her.ald’  interviews  the 

cm ’s  EORGOTTEN  CITIZENS 

The  reporters  at  The  Miami  Herald 
wondered  about  some  of  the  people  who 
make  up  the  community.  Who  were  they? 
How  did  they  get  here?  So  they  went  out 
with  some  video  cameras  and  interviewed 
them  for  their  ongoing  feature,  “60 
Seconds.” 

The  concept  of  “60  Seconds”  is  simple: 
talk  to  some  of  the  overlooked  members 
of  their  community,  and  see  what  they 
think  about  life.  What  do  they  do  for  a 
living?  What  do  they  think  of  Miami?  The 
answers  are  surprising.  One  woman  who 


Editorial  Caitoon  of  the  Month 


MIKE  THOMPSON,  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS/ 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE,  MARCH  19 
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LISTEN  AND  LEARN! 

Join  the  industry  leaders  listening  to 
Editor  Sl  Publisher’s  exclusive  podcasts 
featuring  ESlP’s  editorial  stars  covering  the 
hottest  topics  in  the  newspaper  business. 


HI  Tune  in  at: 


nielsenpodcasts.com 


ill  Also  available  by  RSS  and  on  iTunes 


»  Great  sponsorship  opportunity:  Package  includes 

1  5-second  audio  lead-in  and/or  banners  on  the  podcast  site. 
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i  Shoptalk 

A  GIANT  OF  A  LEADER 

I  Longtime  ‘E&P’  owner  championed  press  with  an  easy  manner 

America’s  not  making  as  many  men  like  Robert 
U.  Brown  as  it  used  to.  In  a  nation  coming  to  grips 
with  its  diversity,  they’re  going  out  of  style,  these 
patrician  businessmen  with  the  assured  easy 
manner  of  those  who  know  that  when  they  leave 
I  the  executive  suite,  an  overstuffed  chair  and  martini  await  them  at 
I  the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York  City. 

I  With  Brown’s  death  March  20,  there’s  one  less  of  this  class  of 

1 

:  WASPs  who  did  so  much  to  build  this  nation  out  of  a  sense  of 
j  noblesse  oblige.  And  who  were  rewarded,  along  with  some  not- 


inconsiderable  fortunes,  with  society’s 
increasing  condescension  —  something 
that  was  supposed  to  be  their  forte. 

No  one,  though,  condescended  to  Brown, 
and  long  before  he  breathed  his  last  at  age 
j  95  he  received  many  honors  for  what  he  did 
to  defend  press  freedom  in  North  America 
—  and  fight  for  it  abroad.  His 
peers  elected  him  president 
of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  and  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
I  (lAPA),  where  at  the  time  of 

I  his  death  he  was  still  listed  as 
1  honorary  chairman.  He  was 
I  the  only  editor  of  a  non-daily 
I  newspaper  ever  allowed  to  be  a 
I  voting  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

And  in  1989,  the  Association  of  Business 
I  Publishers  honored  him  with  their 

equivalent  of  a  lifetime  achievement  honor. 
Accepting  the  Crain  Award,  his  voice 
cracked  and  he  teared  up,  colleagues  who 
were  there  told  me. 

Why  would  Brown  be  so  moved  to  be 
honored  by  the  trade  magazine  industry?  I 
think  it’s  because  the  award  recognized  that 
under  his  long  leadership  —  spanning  from 
the  early  1950s  until  he  sold  the  business 
to  VNU  Inc.  in  1999  —  Editor  ^  Publisher 


belied  the  stereotype  of  a  trade  book  in  bed 
with  its  industry. 

There  was  never  any  question  that  we  on 
the  news  staff  were  to  call  them  the  way  we 
saw  them.  And  while  his  weekly  editorials 
rarely  strayed  from  defending  the  interests 
of  newspaper  publishers,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  heat  when 
we  reporters  raised  the  ire  of  an 
industry  superstar  with  a  story 
that  stung  —  all  the  more  so 
beeause  it  was  irrefutably  true. 

But  Brown  also  defended 
journalists  he  would  never 
know.  I’m  convinced  there  are 
Latin  American  journalists  alive 
and  working  today  largely 
due  to  his  lifelong  efforts. 
Together  with  five  publishers 
who  met  regularly  at  Barbetto’s  restaurant 
in  Manhattan,  Brown  in  1944  founded 
1  IAEA,  and  alerted  the  many  public  and 
I  private  tyrants  in  Latin  America  that  now 
the  world  was  watching  how  they  treated 
!  the  journalists  in  their  midst.  Decade  after 
j  decade,  IAEA  has  fought  with  the  entire 
I  range  of  enemies  of  free  expression  in  Latin 
j  America,  from  the  early  days  of  the  right- 
j  wing  putschists  with  their  death  squads  to 
j  the  murderous  narcotics  traffickers  now 
!  silencing  newspapers  across  the  southern 


!  border  of  the  United  States. 

Brown’s  IAEA  has  not  turned  Latin 
America  into  paradise  for  journalists,  but 
it  has  made  life  uncomfortable  for  their 
enemies.  It  has  declared  that  harming  and 
muzzling  a  journalist  is  evil,  and  that 
crimes  against  journalists  must  be  pun¬ 
ished.  LAPA  has  charmed  or  shamed  gov¬ 
ernments  throughout  the  hemisphere  into 
embracing  its  charter  of  free  expression 
!  principles,  the  Declaration  of  Chapultepec. 

I  In  1976,  Columbia  University,  recogniz- 
j  ing  Brown’s  service  in  the  cause  of  press 
freedom,  awarded  him  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prize,  the  oldest  international  award 
in  journalism. 

Considering  all  that  he  did  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  journalism  —  areas  that 
never  lack  for  turmoil  and  controversy  — 
perhaps  his  most  remarkable  trait  was  that 
he  never  seemed  to  break  a  sweat.  He 
would  occasionally  tell  some  harrowing 
story  of  confronting  a  half-mad  dictator 
j  over  press  freedom,  and  the  point  of  the 
I  story  seemed  to  be  the  wonderful  Scotch 
j  they  stocked  at  the  hotel  bar. 

Like  many  remarkable  men.  Brown 
[  didn’t  look  the  part.  He  was  short  and 
j  slight,  and  while  he  had  an  easy  smile  and  a  j 
gift  for  small  talk,  he  always  seemed  rather 
shy.  Working  in  Chicago,  800  miles  away 
from  E&Fs  headquarters,  I  necessarily 
viewed  him  from  afar  —  but  on  the  odd 
visit  to  Manhattan  he  still  seemed  pretty 
distant. 

Yet  his  presence  was  always  palpable,  his  j 
direction  was  ours.  His  E^P  was  the  only 
j  place  I’ve  ever  worked  where  the  boss  was 
called  “Mister”  not  only  in  his  presence,  but 
when  reporters  gossiped  with  each  other 
over  drinks. 

The  other  day  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette's  newsroom.  Executive  Editor 
Griffin  Smith  described  to  me  the  notes  he 
gets  from  Publisher  Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr. 

I  “His  criticisms  always  come  covered  in 
I  mother  of  pearl,”  he  said.  So  it  was  with 
I  Brown.  When  we  committed  some  bone- 
!  headed  error,  he’d  pass  along  the  criticism 
with  a  note  that  inevitably  ended  vwth  the 
!  line,  “It  goes  to  show  you  how  carefully 
I  people  read 

I  That  people  read  E^P  carefully,  then  and 
j  now,  is  in  a  very  large  measure  the  result  of 
the  tireless  work  Brown  made  look  so  easy. 

I  Rest  now,  sir,  requiescat  in  pace.  11 
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Promises  ®  Profit 


Rexibility.  Some  are  dreaming  it ...  others  are  promising  it ...  we've 
engineered  it,  manufactured  it,  installed  it,  and  are  now  watching 
newspaper  publishers  fill  up  press  time  with  niche  products  from  the 
semi-commercial  and  commercial  markets. 

The  future  of  newspapers  is  printing  every  day  on  a  KBA. 

Call  us  for  a  demonstration  at  800.522.7521  or  contact  us  by 
email  at  newspaperpress@kba-usa.com. 
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Qq.  KBA 

See  it.  Believe  it.  Run  it.  Profit. 
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H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


On  the  West  Coast,  wine  enthusiasts  can 
not  only  enjoy  the  Wine  section,  but  also 
join  the  club  —  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Wine  Club.  This  extension  of  the  Web  site 
enables  members  to  sample  wine  at  home 
and  includes  expert  reviews  and  tasting 
notes.  It’s  one  of  the  many  innovations 
that  have  made  sfgate.com  the  number  one 
media  site  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


Bright  ideas  attract  7>277»990* 
adults  to  our  pages  every  week. 


HEARS!  TOWER.  NEW  YORK 


At  Hearst,  we  do  more  than  cover  the  news. 
Creative  innovations  attract  people  with 
shared  interests  to  our  newspaper  and 
online  communities.  This  has  expanded 
the  way  readers  interact  with  our  media 
and  each  other. 


Our  editorial  and  digital  teams  around 
the  country  are  encouraged  to  develop  new 
ideas  that  generate  interest.  By  offering  a 
highly  creative  work  environment,  Hearst 
continues  to  innovate  and  excite. 


*Source:  2007  ABC  Audience  Fax.  Rl  2007  .Scarborough  Report 


In  Houston,  mothers  can  network  and 
discover  "best  practices”  for  parenting  on 
the  newly  launched  MomHouston.com. 
The  Chronicle  also  has  a  comprehensive 
religion  Web  site  called  HoustonBelief, 
and  the  newspaper’s  Religion  section  was 
recently  named  best  in  the  nation  by  the 
Religion  Newswriters  Association. 
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